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S I CONTEMPLATED the title of this talk, I wrote 
it originally—“What Will Make America Strong in 
the Sixties?” But as I developed my thoughts, I realized 

that I had to change it to—“What Could Make America Strong 
in the Sixties?” 

“Could” instead of Will” because as of the moment there 
is uncertainty in my mind as to whether in the Sixties the 
American people will elect to become a free and independent 
people, or to become more and more dependent on govern- 
ment, at all levels, for actions and decisions which heretofore 
have been regarded as the yardsticks by which the freedom 
of man can be measured. 

Such an introduction would point to this as a political 
speech, and perhaps it is, although I shall make no plea for 
either political party. My plea will be for a strengthening of 
our political system, a strengthening without which I wonder 
whether our children will live in the kind of America we have 
loved and fought for; under the freedom we have enjoyed, but 
have taken so much for granted that we could lose it without 
realizing we were doing so. 

It seems appropriate, therefore, in this national election 
year, for us to examine whether:we might strengthen our 
political system; whether we think such strengthening would 
lead to a truly stronger America; and, most important, how 
this strengthening could be accomplished. 

On May 14, 1787 in Philadelphia a dedicated group of 55 
statesmen, carefully selected by the states comprising the newly 
independent United States of America, met to draft a con- 
stitution under which these states could set up a permanent 
federal government 

The result has been recognized by the world as a great 
foundation stone on which we here in America have built a 
great and vigorous nation 


Today we are engaged in a national election. We shall 
select a President, a Vice President, 33 Senators, 437 Con- 
gressmen, some 1130 state senators and about 5000 state 
representatives, to say nothing of countless men and women 
to fill local offices all over our nation. 

With each vote we cast, whether we realize it or not, we 
will also be voting to reaffirm or reject the principles of that 
constitution. This is so because if we follow the course we 
have pursued in recent years, some of those we elect will be 
demagogues, who have no real convictions but concern them- 
selves solely with being elected. 

Others we elect will be statesmen. 

After election, if the demagogues pursue the pattern of 
past years, they will vote for measures designed to weaken 
the Constitution, to enhance further the power of the Federal 
Government over both the people and the states, and in 
general to weaken the faith of our people in themselves and 
in their ability to solve their own and the nation’s problems, 
given the freedom to do so. 

The statesmen we elect will be busy trying to persuade their 
colleagues and the people that our Constitution was a guide 
for a courageous people, that its essence was to ensure the 
freedom of thought and movement on which such a people 
could build a truly great nation. Above all, that it was a 
document which recognized that men and women of character 
have the desire for accomplishment and are willing to take 
the risks that go with it. 


A STRIKING CONTRAST 
What a contrast to the philosophy of those demagogues who 
tell us more and more frequently that we must be protected 
from the risks of life! 
What these demagogues really mean probably has never 
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been put better than by Senator Wallace Bennett of Utah, 
who said, “They do not urge us to accomplish anything. They 
merely say that they will protect us when we fail—even if 
we fail to try. We are told that we are to have ‘freedom from 
want and ‘freedom from fear—freedom, in other words, 
from the very influences which in the course of time have 
forced mankind to their greatest and most continuous ac- 
complishments. 

“In essence, these ‘freedoms’ are fit only for slaves and 
cowards,” says Senator Bennett,—"fit only for those who 
cannot or do not face the problems of life. And because these 
freedoms would be given by a central government that would 
thereby grow in power, it must be clear that in the last 
analysis they mean nothing less than freedom from freedom 
itself.” 

And what of our statesman? What does he offer instead? 

Stripped to its essence, he offers—a return to faith by man 
in himself. And through it a return to the priceless freedom 
to be individuals, each with equality before the law, each 
with equality of opportunity to fulfill his own highest potential. 

I have used the terms, “demagogue” and “statesman.” Per- 
haps I should define them. 

Prudence suggests that I fall back on Webster in so con- 
troversial a field. Of “demagogue” he says, “a speaker who 
seeks to make capital of social discontent and gain political 
influence.” This definition can be amplified by the one from 
the Dictionary of American Politics. It defines a “demagogue” 
as a “politician who lacks moral scruple and who attempts to 
gain popular favor by flattery, false promises, and appeals to 
the prejudice or passions of the mob.” 

On the other hand, in defining a “statesman,” Webster says, 
“a man versed in the principles and art of government; es- 
pecially, one who shows unusual wisdom in treating or direct- 
ing great public matters.” 


FOLLOWS CONSTITUTIONAL PRECEPTS 

By now I imagine you have come to the conclusion that 
my definition of an American statesman in today’s complicated 
world is a man who believes in the basic conservative and 
constitutional principles which have guided our nation so 
successfully that it has provided not only freedom for its 
people but great additional productivity to help defend the 
free world. 

He follows the basic precepts of the Constitution in his 
approach to the relations between our Government and its 
citizens. He believes that the experience and wisdom of the 
past are a guide to prudent action in the future. However, he 
considers carefully any new solution advanced to meet the 
needs of changing times. 

On the other hand, the liberal of today is usually found at 
opposite poles from the draftees of our Constitution. He rushes 
to suggest changes in the principles they so carefully considered 
and so ably expressed. 

He argues that the Government owes its citizens a living 
instead of the opportunity to earn one; that the Government 
must provide security from the cradle to the grave, instead of 
giving its citizens the freedom to provide their own; that in 
most social matters, such as welfare, education, medical care, 
and numerous other areas, the wisdom of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is far greater than that of either the states or the 
people. 

‘And his first approach to almost any problem is to throw 
out che experience of the past as being bound to be less 
effective than some new, different, and completely unproven 
intellectual approach. 


1 Edited by Edward Conrad Smith and Arnold John Zurcher, New 
York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1958, p. 114 
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Too FEw STATESMEN 

Probably by now you have also come to the conclusion 
that I think that what is wrong with the United States today 
is that there are in our Congress and our State Houses too 
many demagogues and too few statesmen. 

You couldn't be more right! 

But why? 

Do our voters want political hacks instead of statesmen? 

Have they decided to throw the Constitution and its guiding 
principles in the ashcan? 

Should we conclude that the majority of Americans have 
abandoned belief in the responsibility of the individual and 
in the basic principle that government is our servant and not 
our master? 

I think not. 

We hear much talk that the election of so many liberal 
candidates to the Congress and our State Houses is proof 
that a conservative statesman no longer has a chance to repre- 
sent the people of the United States in public office. 

I don’t believe it. 

That is not the trouble at all. 


VOTERS HAVEN'T HAD A CHOICE 

The trouble is that too often the voters have not been given 
a choice. 

I am not saying here that in every instance where the 
voters have had a choice, they have voted for constitutionalism, 
for conservatism, and for the preservation of freedom. In 
many instances they have not, but in many others they have. 

What I am saying is that it is of vital importance that the 
choice be given; that clear-cut lines be drawn. In far too many 
election contests, at all levels, the voters have been apathetic 
because there appeared to be nothing at stake. 

The tragic part of it is that in these “nothing-at-stake—no 
difference” contests, what has really been at stake was freedom 
itself—and each time it has slipped a little away by default. 

But this doesn’t need to keep happening. The voters can 
be given a choice. And if they are, I am convinced that strong 
conservative candidates can be elected, and I'll tell you why. 

This is not just my opinion. I've analyzed the successes of 
conservative nominees and I believe that similar successes 
would reward equally outstanding and capable candidates else- 
where. 

Let’s look at some of these successful conservatives, the 
kind of men they were and what they did and stood for. 

First, there was Senator Taft, who in 1950 was returned 
to the Senate for a third term by a thumping margin of 
437,000 votes, the greatest plurality Ohio has ever given a 
Senator. He was first elected to the United States Senate in 
1938 at the height of the New Deal. From the outset Mr. 
Taft went to work against the New Deal-Fair Deal policies 
he felt violated conservative principles. 


A SPECIAL SORT OF MAN 

In his fifteen years in the Senate, Mr. Taft came to have a 
unique position in its leadership because there was something 
very special about him. Walter Lippmann said of him: “He 
was the very opposite of the hollow men with their fabricated 
personalities. The inner man was the solidest part of Taft, and 
at the core he was so genuine and so just, so rational and so 
compassionate that he commanded the confidence of men 
... It was precisely Taft's extraordinary character and courage 
to meet issues that earned for him his place in history. 

Senator Taft's final election victory came in the face of 
severe opposition by those liberal elements who opposed his 
role in drafting the Taft-Hartley Act. His opponent, who had 
been state auditor, was the choice of the union leaders who 
set out to defeat the author of the labor act they opposed. 
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Mr. Taft campaigned on his record of leadership, especially 
during the Republican-controlled 80th Congress, and against 
the national trend toward a welfare state. 


HELD TO His PRINCIPLES 

Senator Taft was a man who stuck fast to the basic prin- 
ciples in which he believed, and when those fundamental 
principles were at issue, not even the lure of the White House 
or the possibilities of injuring his candidacy could deter him 
from speaking out. He was known in the Senate as a man 
who never broke an agreement, who never compromised his 
deeply-felt conservative principles, who never practiced politi- 
cal deception. His bitter political enemy, Harry Truman, said 
when the Senator died: “He and I did not agree on public 
policy, but he knew where I stood and I knew where he stood. 
We need intellectually honest men like Senator Taft.” 

In his 1950 senatorial campaign Taft won the endorsement 
of many voters who, like President Truman, did not share 
his views but felt that his candid voice deserved to be heard. 

1956 saw the re-election of 57-year-old U. S. Senator 
Wallace F. Bennett of Utah. His substantial plurality of over 
26,000 votes returned another conservative to Congress. 

Senator Bennett is an example of the small businessman 
who has felt the direct effect of the Government's economic 
policies and enters public life dedicated to stabilizing the 
economy. After working his way up in his father’s paint 
manufacturing and glass distributing organization from office 
clerk to president, Mr. Bennett and three partners founded 
the Bennett Motor Company, a Salt Lake City Ford dealership. 

In 1949 he was the first representative of small business to 
serve as President of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

DEFEATED NEW DEAL STALWART 

On completion of his term of office, Wallace Bennett decided 
to try to place himself in a position where his views could be 
both heard and felt in government. A year later, in 1950, he 
ran as a Republican condidate against Democratic Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, who for eighteen years had been a pillar 
of the New Deal in the Senate. Wallace Bennett won that 
election and during his nine years in the Senate has been 
most closely identified with problems of government finance. 
He is a member of the Senate's Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, as well as its powerful Finance Committee which 
writes the nation’s tax laws. 

In his second term race, Senator Bennett's opponent was a 
cattle rancher and the dean of the Utah Senate, Alonzo F. 
Hopkin. Hopkin, who was serving a record sixth four-year 
term in the state senate in 1956, had twice been president of 
the senate and had served as its floor leader. During the cam- 
paign he advocated measures such as Federal Aid to Education 
while Senator Bennett ran as a “middle of the road con- 
servative.” 

The 86th Congress, elected in 1958, has been filled with 
congressmen who share Harry Hopkins’ theory of “spend and 
spend, tax and tax, elect and elect.” Nevertheless that same 
1958 election saw a number of conservative spokesmen re- 
turned to office. 

In several instances where the public was offered a clear-cut 
choice, they chose a conservative. 

In Arizona U. S. Senator Barry Goldwater was re-elected 
by a vote of 164,593 to 129,030 in a state that had 226,000 
registered Democrats and only 106,000 registered Republicans. 
Surely his re-election shows us that the conservative appeal 
is not limited to one party or one segment of the economy. 
Senator Goldwater's appeal to Arizona voters to endorse his 
record as an “independent, unbossed” Senator brought a 
resounding affirmative answer. 
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A LATE-COMER IN POLITICS 

Senator Goldwater is a late-comer in politics, who has 
been campaigning less than ten years. In 1952 he leaped 
blithely inte the thick of battle, instinctively singling out 
the most powerful foe he could find, the Senate’s Democratic 
majority leader, Ernest W. McFarland of Arizona, who had 
been solidly entrenched in office for twelve years. He pro- 
claimed himself as an uncompromising Republican, a “re- 
publican Republican” and on election day staged one of the 
biggest upsets of the 1952 campaign. 

In his second campaign in 1958, going against a national 
trend, Senator Goldwater won by a larger margin against the 
same opponent and carried a Republican governor and a 
GOP c.. 3ressman to victory with him. 

Raymond Moley called this second Goldwater-McFarland 
campaign “probably the most clear-cut campaign in the nation 
between two philosophies of government.” The Senator con- 
ducted a spirited fight against corruption in labor unions and 
for freedom of the individual and adherence to time-honored 
constitutional principles. 

In 1958 U. S. Senator John J. Williams of Delaware was 
elected to a third term. A Republican, he led his own ticket 
as he did in 1952, when he ran ahead of President Visenhower. 
This 56-year-old farm supply merchant has a national repu- 
tation of exposing waste in government. In the Senate he is 
known as “Whispering John” because of the almost shy 
manner in which he suddenly delivers the exploding bomb- 
shells in the course of uncovering and correcting the wasting 
of the taxpayer's money. 


WANTED A “DIRECTORSHIP” 

Wiliiams had his previous political experience when he 
first declared his candidacy for the Senate in 1946, at the age 
of 42, because, as he put it, government was the biggest busi- 
ness, and he wanted a seat on the directorship. To the surprise 
of some doubting Thomases, he was elected. His record of 
facts and actions, which thunder out far above a whisper, has 
kept him in office. 

Again in 1958 at the age of 54, Senator Williams was 
re-elected after opposing Elbert N. Carvel, a fertilizer busi- 
nessman who was governor of Delaware from 1949 to 1953. 
Carvel campaigned as an ardent New Dealer while Williams 
promised neither tax cuts nor Federal projects for Delaware. 

In Nebraska U. S. Senator Roman L. Hruska was elected to 
his first full term in office after being elected to the House in 
1952 and to an unexpired term in 1954. Independent analysis 
of Senator Hruska’s voting record shows him to be among the 
most conservative members of the 85th Congress. His victory 
in Nebraska in the face of the 1958 recession and farm 
discontent, which defeated a Republican governor for the 
first time in eighteen years and two Republican congressmen, 
is a demonstration of the popularity of his views with the 
voters. Senator Hruska’s opponent was 53-year-old Frank B. 
Morrison, an attorney who led the Nebraska Kefauver forces 
in 1952 and 1956. Morrison directed a portion of his cam- 
paign toward liberal Republicans by trying to identify him- 
self with the late Nebraska Republican George W. Norris. 


A POSTAL TIDAL WAVE 

1958 saw the re-election of U. S. Senator Harry F. Byrd of 
Virginia, one of the deans of the conservatives in Congress. 
Now 72, Mr. Byrd was re-elected two years ago, after he had 
announced he would not run. The protests against his decision, 
not only from Virginia but from conservatives all over the 
nation, rolled into his office in a sort of postal tidal wave. He 
reconsidered and won effortlessly. 

Senator Byrd met his most formidable opponent in the 
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Virginia Democratic primary in 1952 when he was running 
against Francis P. Miller. It was a fairly clear-cut contest 
between Byrd’s conservative philosophy that emphasizes econo- 
my and decries socialism and Miller's more liberal attitude, 
exemplified in his statement that President Truman “has made 
the right decision on every one of the great issues.” After a 
hectic and bitter campaign, Senator Byrd was re-nominated 
by an 87,500-vote majority. 

Two important lessons emerge from these case histories. 
The first is the importance of a forceful, dynamic candidate 
who will not dodge the issues. The second is the necessity of 
conducting a careful, intensive campaign. Every favorable 
resource must be used to its fullest; no votre can be overlooked. 


IMAGE OF A CONSERVATIVE 

It is popular today to discuss images, whether they be 
corporate or political. Based on the experiences of the suc- 
cessful candidates we have just looked at, let’s see what kind 
of a candidate we should look for if we are to project a win- 
ning image. Let's try to state in simple terms some basic 
principles by which a true conservative candidate could be 
recognized. 

First, and most essential I think, he believes that the rights 
and abilities of man are God-given; that, except to the extent 
that his exercise of these rights might interfere with the rights 
of others, man must be given every opportunity to develop 
and use his own abilities to the fullest extent. 

Second, he must believe that our Government was created 
by its individual citizens to serve those citizens; that it has no 
income, no power, no responsibilities, except those granted to 
it by its people. 

Third, he realizes that that government which is closest 
to the people it serves can best judge how the needs of those 
people should be served. This realization will lead him to avoid 
Federal interference and activity in local affairs, except where 
those affairs are inherently national in scope. 

Fourth, he will have demonstrated by his actions that he 
understands the tremendous power of voluntary group action 
to solve the many problems the liberal would place in the 
hands of the social planners of a centralized government. 


BELIEVES IN INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 

In short, he is a practicing believer in true freedom for 
the individual; in a progress based on individual freedom 
and initiative working and living under government—Federal, 
state and local—whose real role is to create a climate under 
which such progress can develop. 

Another yardstick by which such a candidate can be recog- 
nized is in the manner in which he puts his country’s welfare 
ahead of that of his constituents. 

An excellent illustration of this quality emerges from the 
1958 Goldwater-McFarland contest, where Governor McFar- 
land campaigned on the slogan of “Arizona Comes FIRST 
With McFarland,” while Senator Goldwater urged his constiw- 
ents to put their country and its Constitution before anything 
else. Like the loving parent, the politician of integrity has 
the courage to say “no” to his constituents when it is necessary. 
He must be willing to exercise this courage to call upon the 
voters to exercise their courage to preserve the nation’s free- 
dom. 

One politician, Stimson Bullitt of Seattle, Washington, has 
written that the “great moral problem of American politicians 
is intellectual honesty.” He states: 

“A free society cannot operate unless leaders tell the 
truth to the led, and when they cease to be honest with 
each other as well, the fabric of organized society tends 
to dissolve .. . 

“Among politicians there are three means of deceit: 
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promises, charges of crime, and the substitution of pleas- 
ing diversions for truth. Failure to keep a campaign 
promise is not a serious wrong (he writes) where it is 
due to the difference between capacity and hopes. But to 
assure a result in the knowledge that it is unattainable is 
a fraud. An example is to promise in the same breath a 
balanced budget, lower taxes, full employment, and armed 


forces strong enough to dismay our enemies.” * 


Two KINDS OF POLITICIANS 


Columnist Arthur Krock of the New York Times recently 
summed up these qualities in this way: 

“There are two kinds of politicians at large in the 
country today: those who are prepared to try to remove 
popular illusions in the interests of the nation, and those 
who are determined to perpetuate illusions about where 
we stand today because this happens to serve either their 
private or their political interests.” * 

There is no dodging the fact that in presenting the issues 
to the people, the man in public office is exercising the role of 
a teacher in a democracy. 

In this role, the political leader displays his measure of 
faith in individuals to make the right choice once they are 
given all the facts. Such faith is another important trait of the 
successful statesman. 

Throughout this discussion I have used the phrase “success- 
ful statesman” rather than “winning politician,” since in too 
many cases a winner secures election by compromising his 
principles. 

While I feel that the candidate who possesses the traits we 
are discussing here will ultimately be victorious, he must be 
willing to risk defeat or unpopularity to espouse his principles. 
We need candidates of character who will champion funda- 
mental principles and stick to them, irrespective of whether 
this will win an election in a particular year. 


A REAL CHANCE TO CHOOSE 

Even more important, what we really need is to give the 
American voters a priceless opportunity, the opportunity to 
make a real decision between two clearly different courses of 
action. And regardless of which of these courses any one of 
us may believe in, I am sure we could all agree that in every 
election America would win in the end if the issues were cut 
clearly and the results were conclusive. 

What I seek here is to explore the practical possibility of 
bringing this about. 

In recent years those with strong liberal leanings seem 
seldom to have lacked a candidate. 

Not so those who would look more closely before they 
leap. 

If this is true what can be done about it, if you agree that 
something should be? 

Well in this election the horses are on the track and run- 
ning. Where the choice is clear-cut, the results will speak 
or themselves. But in many a race there is no clear choice. 
To remedy this we will have to wait until next time, but 
we can start here and now—today—to be sure that there is 
such a choice when that time comes. 


NOMINATE CONSERVATIVES 
Let’s decide now that in the next election, for every office 
in this land, we will encourage the nomination of a conserva- 
tive candidate with the inherent qualities of a leader states- 
man. 
And I mean in every district and for every office. 


2 To Be A Politician, Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Co., 1959, 
p. 141. 
3 New York Times, July 17, 1960, p. 8E. 
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In this country we don’t register voters as liberals or con- 
servatives, but that’s the way they vote lots of times, when they 
get a real chance. So let's give it to them. 

Here is an interesting statement in that area by Senator 
Barry Goldwater: 

“I deeply resented the trend in our national government 
towards a dependent society. When I decided to run for 
the United States Senate in 1952, I was prepared to 
accept defeat. Arizona, by registration, was preponderant- 
ly Democrat. The ratio was about five to one. The in- 
cumbent I was opposing had served two terms and was 
the majority leader. I entered the race fully aware of the 
odds against success, yet I felt compelled to do so be- 
cause of my convictions that further centralization and 
further increase of federal supports and subsidies would 
eventually destroy the freedom of opportunity which had 
distinguished this nation. 

“I have one great over-riding ambition—to preserve for 
my children and for all the young people of America that 
great freedom of opportunity which I inherited and which 
has been purchased for us by the labor, the sacrifice and 
the dying of all those true believers who have committed 
their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor to free- 
dom’s cause.” * 


WHERE TO LOOK 


Last but not least—where do we find these candidates— 
what kind of folks do we look for? 

First, we look at the leaders. Nowhere in the world have so 
many public-spirited leaders been developed as in the average 
American community, large or small. We assemble groups of 
businessmen, professional men, educators, preachers, labor 
leaders, and we do a great deal to solve our social, civic and 
semi-political problems. Why? 

Because we believe we should and know we can. But 
these same leaders almost never seem to end up in elected 
public office. 

Maybe they should. Maybe this is a good place to start. 

Certainly among our community leaders, businessmen and 
professional people there are many who could seriously be 
considered as candidates for the Senate, or the House, or a 
Governorship, in the next election. 

Does the idea startle you? Shock you? Why should it? 

I'm not a politician, you say! 

Neither was Goldwater, neither was Williams, neither were 
a dozen others we could name, such as Bennett, Knowland, 
Morton or Hruska. 


Not MERE OFFICE SFEKERS 


Besides, we're not looking for mere seekers of political 
office, remember. We were talking about natural statesmen. 
Men and women of conviction, who know what they think and 
why, who have accomplished things, shown imagination in 
their chosen fields. Leaders—people voters would be proud to 
vote for. 

Sure, they're around. In our big cities and small cities, in 
big towns and little ones, there are community-minded people 
who have done a lot as volunteers to build America, but who 
have been a little careless about being willing to sit on its 
Board of Directors in Washington or in their State Capitols. 

So there we face it. 

Many folks I talk to don’t like the trends being established 
by the Government and Congress of the United States and 
of some of our states. 

Well, if we don’t, are we really doing all we can to make 
this the kind of America we want it to be unless we are 


* Goldwater Biography, Prepared by the Barry Goldwater for President 
Committee, Yuma, Arizona 
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willing to participate more actively in government affairs? 

This may involve seeking elective office. 

It can also involve an effort to assist worthy candidates by 
providing them with the specialized knowledge which we 
possess on the variety of subjects which come before them. It 
may also involve the managing of a campaign or other chores, 
which far too often the citizen feels are discharged merely by 
sending a check to the party of his choice. 


MONEY AND HARD WoORK 


Senator Hugh Scott of my home state of Pennsylvania, who 
was at one time chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, made an interesting observation on this point. He has 
written:—"“A commitment to public activity may take the 
form of financial help; but it ought to be remembered that 
in the Civil War there were many who put up $300 in order 
co buy a substitute to go to war. Contributions still provide 
the sinews of war in political activity, but it is a mistake to 
think that a contribution in itself absolves the good citizen 
from personal work—hard work. It is still impossible to buy 
a substitute for the political wars and at the same time be 
sure of accomplishing one’s purpose: to help make govern- 
ment more responsible to the public interest.” ® 

Using our experience based on the roles which we have 
been privileged to play in America, we can become associates 
of worthwhile candidates. I do not mean we place them under 
any obligation to do our bidding. On the contrary, they have 
an oath of office to take and the duty on every roll call to 
form an independent position which reflects their God-given 
judgment. 

There are of course a few individuals who are completely 
dominated by outside forces and are willing to accept dictation 
in order to enjoy the fruits of public office. However, I am 
convinced that the average nominee is an individual moti- 
vated with the desire to serve the public. 

However, good intentions to be helpful are not enough. 
There will be many areas of American life with which specific 
candidates have not had first-hand experience. Knowledge 
gained by others of us in our own day to day experience in 
our free enterprise system must be made available to these 
individuals. This is your task and mine. 

I spoke also of the need for more public-spirited people 
to run for office themselves. 


Wuy HAVEN’T THEY RUN? 


Why haven’t more of such folks run for office already? I 
have heard it said that some of these folks don’t want to take 
the beating involved in a political campaign. 

Since when has an American been unwilling to take a 
beating to work or fight for the things he believes in? He 
proved differently in three wars in this century. 

Or they say that a man or woman, successful in some other 
field, doesn’t want co run the risk of getting licked in politics. 
The leadership of America, in every walk of life, runs the 
risk of getting licked every day in some way. But they run it 
anyway because the game is worth the candle. 

And, election or no election; win, lose, or draw; a conserva- 
tive can never waste his time, either by running for public 
office or assisting the candidate who does run on this platform. 

This is so because unless the American people are exposed 
to more than one point of view, are given the opportunity, 
rare in this world of today, to make a clear-cut choice based 
on fundamental principles as to the kind of country in which 
they want to live, they may well end up with no choice at all 
in a future which is not too far away. 

5 Politics U.S.A., edited by James M. Cannon, NewYork, Garden City 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960, p. 10. 
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HAROLD QUINTON 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 
I am sure that if we reminded any Americans, as I think 
we must, that the stake ahead of us is between freedom or 
control, and asked them. to choose between these, most Ameri- 
cans would not even hesitate a minute but would choose free- 
dom. What I am really concerned about is that few Amesicans 
realize that the price of having and keeping this freedom is 
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a dedicated return to the spirit of independence on which this 
country was built, instead of a dispirited dependence on a gov- 
ernment which should be their servant, and not their master; 
on a return to self-reliance instead of security; on a re-dedica- 
tion to the dream on which America was built instead of an 
acceptance of the nightmare which may be the only alternate. 


A History Of Inflation 


COMPARISON BETWEEN INFLATION IN FRANCE AND UNITED STATES 
By HAROLD QUINTON, Chairman of the Board, Southern California Edison Company, Los Angeles, California 


Delivered at the Los Angeles Rotary Club, Los Angeles, California, July 29, 1960 


OU HAVE honored me indeed with your invitation to 
join the long and impressive list of speakers before Los 
Angeles Rotary. 

With the echo of two political conventions still ringing in 
your ears, one might wonder why you would subject yourselves 
to the much less glamorous efforts cf a purely lay speaker. It 
is probably fortunate for me that attendance at Rotary is a 
requisite to continued membership. 

When thinking about and outlining, and putting together 
some reference material for this talk, many weeks ago, I over- 
looked the coincidence of its scheduling with the conventions. 
It was certainly not my intention to talk about politics. But the 
discussion will deal primarily with inflation, and the platform 
of one of the parties quite clearly advocates a basic shift to an 
even larger central government, to a greater assumption of the 
responsibilities of local governments and a greater assumption 
of the responsibilities of the individual citizens and to more 
inflation as party policy. Thug, by indirection at least, my re- 
marks will reflect on that posicy. 

The candidates and leaders of the party referred to have 
described their platform as descriptive of a new and pioneering 
effort, an espousal of new principles, presumably meaning novel 
and unique and not heretofore tried. While I repeat it was 
not my intention to get into a political debate in this talk, I 
will leave it to you to conclude, from the facts which will be 
related, just how novel or unique some of the so-called pio- 
neering ideas may be. In my opinion, they were pioneered at 
least as far back as John Law in the early part of the 18th Cen- 
tury. 

The subject of inflation encompasses almost all of the domes- 
tic problems besetting the American people today and it may 
come to loom with even greater impact on our foreign re- 
lations and in the economic world war in which we are now 
engaged. If a long chain of history of inflation means anything, 
we will someday take the necessary steps to stop it or we will 
someday experience a marked change in our system of govern- 
ment, and in our economic and business system and a marked 
decline in our standard of living. 

Andrew Dickson White's essay written in 1876 on the sub- 
ject of money inflation in France in the years 1790 to 1799 
presents a classic example of this history. Henry Hazlitt, in his 
introduction of a recent reprint of this essay, remarks as fol- 
lows: 

“What chiefly strikes today’s reader is the astonishing 
similarity of the arguments put forward by our own 
present day inflationists to those of the inflationists in 
eighteenth century France. Not less striking, of course, is 
the similarity in the actual consequences of paper money 
inflation in revolutionary France and inflation everywhere 
in the modern world.” 


This is the principal theme of my discussion—the astonish- 
ing similarity of the reasons and arguments in support of in- 
flation historically with all of the currently prevailing reasons 
and arguments here in 1960, U.S.A. 

After reviewing the deplorable economic conditions of 
France at the time of the Revolution, White relates the story 
of the idea which developed that the need of the country was a 
greater supply of money—paper money, of course. Many long 
debates ensued in the French National Assembly and there 
were men still alive and present who reminded the Assembly 
of the paper money issued under John Law seventy years earlier, 
and of the wretchedness and ruin which followed. The Con- 
servatives were able to prevail only in a minor degree and 
bonds were issued instead of paper money to provide the addi- 
tional. purchasing power which was argued as necessary to 
permit an orderly economic recovery. But bonds provided only 
temporary relief and it was argued “let us immediately take the 
broad road to our liberation instead of dragging ourselves along 
the obscure path of fragmentary loans.” 

This was the beginning of the issue of their paper money, 
but it soon circulated and more was needed and there was 
round after round of additional issues—national deficits all the 
while growing larger and not smaller. But the plentiful supply 
of money did create an appearance of prosperity and there 
were these strikingly familiar observations: “The great majority 
of Frenchmen now became desperate optimists, declaring in- 
flation is prosperity; and throughout France, there came tem- 
porary good feeling,” but it was also noted “as a simple histor- 
ical fact that as more and more paper money came faster, the 
successive periods of good feeling grew shorter” with rapidly 
recurring and marked depreciation in the purchasing power of 
the franc. Andrew White particularly noted “in the great 
metropolitan centers grew a speculative body which, like a 
malignant tumor, absorbed into itself the strength of the na- 
tion and . . . in the country at large there grew a dislike of 
steady labor and a contempt for modern gains and simple 
living.” 

It fell upon Napolean Bonaparte, with dictatorial powers, 
of course, to stop the downward spiral of the economy and, 
though hardpressed financially, Napolean said, “While I live, 
I will never resort to irredeemable paper,” and he did not, and 
in spite of Waterloo and the invasion of the allies and a war 
on foreign soil and a change of government with great expense 
and great indemnities, sound fiscal policy was restored. 

But France, always a victim in some degree of every war 
on the continent and frequently in her colonies, was again to 
experience for the third time in 194 years another serious in- 
flation beginning with World War I in August of 1914. That 
inflation has now lasted for 46 years. Following the historical 
pattern, it is perhaps now coming to an end with substantially 
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a dictatorship under General de Gaulle. If we have noted some 
broad similarities between the course of events here in this 
country and the course of events in the 18th Century in France, 
the similarities between our own inflation and this latest French 
inflation when examined in more detail become practically 
identical in almost every respect. 
Melchior Palyi, commenting currently on this most recent 
French inflation, has this to say: 
“There have been innumerable paper money inflations in 
the past and in our age; burt not one of them is so ‘edu- 
cational’ for Americans as is the (latest) French case. If 
the American people understood what happened to France 
and why, they might be spared the otherwise unavoidable 
result—the breakdown of democracy and the lowering of 
living standards.” 


The apologists for the French inflation, and those who would 
explain it away as being dissimilar to our own pattern, point to 
the drain on the French economy and the French people result- 
ing from two world wars and some considerable provincial 
problems as well. Many of the French people still believe that 
more inflation is essential and necessary. The elder Pitt warned 
of this long ago when he observed that “necessity is a plea for 
every infringement of human freedom. It is the argument of 
tyrants .. .” Actually, inflation in France is chiefly identified 
with their experiments in socialism and has occurred seven 
times faster during the past fifteen years since World War II 
than in the previous thirty years. The French national budget 
for civilian expenditures increased 130 per cent from 1952 to 
1959 while military expenditures increased only 25 per cent, 
just as our own national budget increases have been, also, pre- 
ponderantly in the field of civilian expenditures. 

This most recent inflation in France was, for a time, like 
ours, a creeping inflation; and it resulted from many so-called 
advanced theories of economics. These included: 

First, debauchment of paper money, which we have done. 

Second, repetitive treasury deficits and monetization of huge 
portions of the national debt, as we have done. 

Third, a vast expansion of credit to industry, commerce, 
farmers, and consumers generally, as we have done. 

Fourth, the squandering of billions of dollars of American 
aid which may be compared to the squandering of our own 
tax dollars. 

Fifth, exorbitant taxation and its unfair distribution, as we 
also do. 

Sixth, dissipation of one of the world’s largest gold reserves 
(our gold reserve today is a matter of real concern and if we 
tinker with interest rates as advocated here in Los Angeles two 
weeks ago, a serious climax in the gold reserve problem may 
well develop); and 

Seventh, the French have engendered a vicious spiral of costs 
and prices, as we have done. 

All of this is “managed money,” “managed credit,” “eco- 
nomic planning” at the central government level. There is 
nothing new or unique about it. It has been the pet theory of 
every new crop of theoretical economic managers which have 
appeared with their starry-eyed solutions and panaceas in every 
inflation in history, only to find some day that some natural 
laws can’t be changed, that the something-for-nothing promises 
of political demagogues are a snare and a delusion. 

As we examine more of the details of French inflation, the 
parallels grow increasingly confounding. These details in- 
clude the arbitrary lowering of interest rates, many specific 
credit controls, full employment, foreign exchange controls, 
capital budget manipulations, stabilization loans, and con- 
tinuing rent controls. 

The French also have escalators. Their escalators started, as 
ours have started, with the escalation of wages in relation to 
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the cost-of-living index which they refer to as wage-price es- 
calation. 

This appeared first in the already nationalized or socialized 
industries—railroads, electricity, gas, telephone, and others— 
but soon all salaries and pensions of employees of the public 
services were placed on a cost-of-living scale and before long 
there was general adoption of the formulae. As a result and 
because price controls, also, became necessary as a part of the 
formula, wage-price escalation lost its effectiveness. This was 
due to the fact that at the stage of inflation which had by then 
been reached, the loss of purchasing power of the franc grew 
more rapidly than the increase in the cost-of-living index. Also, 
the government began to defraud its own citizens. It began a 
system of manipulation of the cost-of-living index so that from 
time to time the index was based on changing factors in such 
a manner that it remained constant, when the cost of living was 
actually increasing, or it only reflected a portion of the actual 
increase. When this became apparent it was again necessary to 
change wage contracts so that wages were related to the price 
of specific commodities. For example, wages in the cement in- 
dustry were related to the price of cement as an index, or in 
the timber industry to the price of timber as an index, and so 
forth. The currency in which the wages were paid remained the 
franc, but the number of francs which were paid were based 
on the price index of the commodity so that commodity index 
numbers became the ultimate standard of value. Even cor- 
porate stock prices were used. The French Government issued 
escalator bonds, redeemable in excess of their face value in as 
many more francs as warranted by an intervening rise of the 
index of stock quotations on the Paris stock exchange. 

Physicians in their socialized practice related their official 
tariffs to various commodity prices. The physician's fee, for 
example, in 1914 was 5 francs, the same as the market price 
of a chicken. In 1958, it was 1000 francs—also roughly the 
same as the price of a chicken. Lift insurance companies could 
not make such rapid adjustments of their premiums and claims, 
and they were forced to put their policies on a year-to-year 
basis. Automobile insurance premiums and‘claims were cal- 
culated on the basis of metalurgical prices. 

This, let me remind you again, is the France of today, the 
France which millions of Americans have visited over the last 
few years and which has appeared so prosperous to them, and 
even to the French people themselves. But then in the first 
week of May, 1958, the long gathering storm broke and over- 
night the entire nation came to realize that the great French 
Republic was again on her knees, and literally facing the 
prospect, not just of a revolution in Algiers, but a possible 
civil war on her own soil. It is hard to even imagine how any 
Government could get itself into such a complex and con- 
fused economic state—or is it hard to imagine. We have al- 
ready moved in that direction. We have been at this business of 
inflation for 30 years. What will happen in the next 15? We 
may think of the French escalators as stupid and ridiculous, but 
please recall the numerous labor contracts in effect in this 
country today, providing for wage increases in relation to cost- 
of-living indices. And a movement in the direction of relating 
wages to specific commodities has also appeared in the wage 
discussions in the automobile industry and in the steel in- 
dustry where there were direct attempts to relate the wage 
level to the price of automobiles and of steel. And we have also 
“adjusted” the cost-of-living index, but thus far we have only 
dealt with components of the index which tend to reflect an in- 
crease. Unlike the French, we have not understated the index 
as yet. But if our central government bureaucracy can move 
the index up, it can also be moved down to suit the purpose at 
hand. 

On December 27, 1958, just a little more than a year and a 
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Cc. M. BAILEY 


half ago, General de Gaulle, with great courage, and with dic- 
tatorial powers, forbade all escalator practices. It still remains to 
be seen if the French people will have the understanding, 
courage and forebearance required to accept this and other 
de Gaulle ordinances necessary to bring the French Republic 
out of its bankrupt state. 

All of us are aware of many of the effects of inflation, par- 
ticularly the effect on the prices of almost everything we buy. 
But there is another effect of inflation which, though existing 
for some time, has received little publicity until about a year 
ago. I refer to the loss by many American manufacturers of 
some of their European markets, and even some of their Amer- 
ican markets. This has a bearing on our foreign relations. It 
may become decisive in the economic war ahead. 

It is a simple fact that American labor receives from 2!/2 
to 10 times more for its services than the labor in European 
and Asiatic countries. It is also true that the quality of the 
products in many of these European and Asiatic countries is 
high. Accordingly, there are hundreds of articles of production 
of good quality which can be sold by foreign manufacturers in 
world markets and in the American market at prices which 
are frequently below the actual cost of production of the same 
articles if produced here in these United States. 

The time has long since passed when we have any greater 
ingenuity than our foreign competitors in automation and 
other cost reduction planning of manufacturing processes. Part- 
ly with economic aid and our training and instruction pro- 
grams over the past 20 years, other peoples have grown just as 
capable in this respect as we are. A high-tariff policy is not the 
answer. That is a two-way sword just as the movement of 
American manufacturing plants to foreign soil is a two-way 
sword. It is temporizing with the problem. How many jobs and 
future job opportunities are involved in this movement? What 
will it mean in unemployment? How much more in taxes and 
voluntary giving will we need to support the unemployed? 
This is a problem, like all problems resulting from inflation, 
that affects all of us. Mostly it affects American labor, and the 
heads of labor in this country have shown little leadership in 
dealing with it. On the contrary, their economists have only 
recently again advocated policies of even more rapid inflation. 
They persist in sowing the seeds of their own destruction. They 
still persist in the idea that cost savings, which are effected 
through improved manufacturing facilities, or savings through 
increased rate of production from any cause, must all be passed 
along in greater wages to the worker, rather than passed in 
part to the public through reduced prices. They seem to have 
forgotten entirely the classic demonstration in earlier years in 
the Ford plant where the price of the car declined while still 
permitting a fair increase in wages and there were more cars 
for everyone including the automobile worker. 
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The economic destruction which results from inflation 
creates the excuses for the welfare state. It creates needs in the 
minds of the people and these needs become the basis for the 
argument of the tyrant to which Pitt referred. 

More and more thoughtful people of this country are com- 
ing to the realization that it is not just inflation in and of itself 
with which we are concerned, but inflation as a major weapon 
in the forward progress of socialism; that the pattern we are 
following conforms to Marxian programming—the graduated 
income tax, debauchment of the currency, credit controls for 

ocial objectives, centralization of government, and a steady 
progress to the welfare state, all as a lead-in to nationalization 
and socialization, and eventually to totalitarianism. 

The English writer, Cecil Palmer, in his book, “The British 
Socialist Ill-Fare State,” commenting on the British socialist 
experiment, which has been similar to the French experiment, 
notes in his prologue that a truly objective historical account 
of the British experiment, “socially, politically and economi- 
cally,” ... “will certainly present a grim picture of human frus- 
trations and human folly.” 

In his epilogue, Palmer asks, “Can America save civiliza- 
tion?” and he concludes: 


“That America can save civilisation, or, at the very least, 
play a vital and superlative part in so doing, is surely 
incontrovertible. Whether America will save civilisation is, 
unhappily, quite another story. And a possible sequel to 
that other story is whether America will be allowed to save 
civilisation. One thing is certain. The socialist threat to 
America is real and urgent. The communist threat to 
America is also real and also urgent. Indeed, this double 
threat constitutes the two sides of the totalitarian medal- 
lion . . . the poison of communism loses none of its 
potency in the process of drinking from the goblets of 
socialism. Both the poison and the cups are lethal.” 


Few Americans would deny that a considerable quantity of 
this poison has been injected into our national veins for at least 
30 years. In fact, it clearly dates back to March 1, 1913 and 
the income tax amendment. However, there is substantial evi- 
dence of an awakening to realism. It has appeared in the Con- 
gress through the votes of the members of both of our major 
political parties, and it has appeared in the Administration, 
particularly over the last four years. It has appeared encourag- 
ingly again within only the past 72 hous in the city of Chi- 
cago. This is not to say that the lethal doses have been stopped. 
But growing exposure of their existence and awareness of their 
consequences and some reversal of our drift to totalitarianism 
in some of its aspects provides important support for courage 
in holding to convictions that America can and will save civil- 
izaton. 
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Foreign Competition 
GATT—THE INTERNATIONAL GAME OF TRADES AND TARIFFS 


By C. M. BAILEY, Congressman from West Virginia 
Delivered before Trade Policy Congress, Chicago, Illinois, September 17, 1960 


R. CHAIRMAN and members and guests of the Trade 

Policy Congress. It is a heartening occasion for me 

to see, attend and address a meeting such as yours 

because it reflects the growing concern by members of Ameri- 

ca’s business community to our most vital issue today—foreign 
competition. 

Your deliberations are particularly timely because as we sit 

here in Chicago today to analyze and act upon the devastation 


being caused by foreign imports, another group is now in ses- 
sion in Geneva, Switzerland. Their subject, like yours, is for- 
eign trade, but with a difference and a most significant differ- 
ence. Unlike your efforts which seek out fair and honest 
methods of regulating excessive imports, their goal strives for 
complete unregulation—the tariff-less world of free trade. In 
other words, the meetings underway in Europe today and 
through the fall and winter months will further foster and 
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encourage and stimulate the influx of additional goods from 
the mills and mines and factories of Asia, Latin America, Africa 
and Europe. 

I am referring of course to the GATT games; the interna- 
tional game of trade and tariffs commonly called the General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade. This instrument is the med- 
ium through which the foreign trade of this nation has been 
conducted since 1948. 

Originally, it had a charter membership of 22 nations, but 
since its founding year, many more countries have made appli- 
cation. With each additional member of course, our one vote 
becomes diluted further and now stands at one in 42. 

Furthermore you may ask, “are our delegates to these ‘games’ 
the businessmen whose trade, jobs and markets are directly 
affected?” Hardly, that might make some sense! Our “athletes 
of trade and tariffs” are high-hurdling dreamy diplomats whose 
single-minded disposition in favor of the foreign manufactur- 
ing “underdog” is matched only by their antipathy toward the 
domestic producers. 

I have here two little booklets which however are not quite 
as innocent or harmless as they may appear. In fact their exist- 
ence is why you gentlemen are here today. 

This white one is the basic document of GATT. I would 
call it the GATT constitution except for the fact that GATT is 
not supposed to be an organization yet because Congress has 
never authorized the Executive to participate in the formation 
of its secretariat. If this sounds rather confusing, then I have 
clearly conveyed the status of this group to you: it is a head 
without a body, a fact that unfortunately has not hampered 
its activities nor the participation by the State Department in 
those actions the effects of which you have felt in your daily 
business life—or you wouldn't be here. 

Since 1948 when GATT became operative under our urge- 
manship, about $140 billion worth of foreign merchandise has 
entered the blood stream of the American economy. This is the 
foreign value figure—not the retail value of these goods which 
would, of course, be of fantastic proportions. That's what 
GATT has done to us over the past twelve years. 

Last year imports came to about $15 billion. To take an 
across the board estimate of the significance of this volume of 
goods, I might mention that it represents the output of about 
two and one-half million workers gainfully employed for 5 
billion manhours for wages of about $10 billion—but not 
American workers, not American manhours, not American 
wages. That's what the State Department/GATT axis did for 
us last year. 

This other little booklet has a story for us too, but it’s not 
Mother Goose Rhyme. It tells us what American industry, agri- 
culture and labor can expect from GATT in the immediate 
years to come. It is callously though accurately known as the 

S. Offer List.” It tabulates the 2,200 American-made prod- 
ucts which have tariff protections subject to further cuts by 
our do-gooder diplomats who have never met a payroll, worked 
on a turret lathe, or know the business-end of a cash register. 

How many members of our trade delegation at Geneva ever 
worked in the following trades: Alloy or tool steel, antifriction 
bearings, airplanes, abrasives, agricultural implements, auto- 
motive equipment, apparel, brass and copper, bicycles, batteries, 

brushes, buttons, bottles, chemicals, cordage, cutlery, cattle rais- 
ing, clocks, candy, carpets, dairy products, explosives, electrical 
equipment, fur, furniture, fish, glassware, hats, handtools, iron 
and steel products, linen, lace, leather, mirrors, machinery, meat, 
manmade fibers, meters, metal products, musical instruments, 
motorboats, nuts, optical goods, pottery .. . yet these are modest 
samples of the trade “offering” we are making at this our sixth 
GATT meeting. 

On the basis of the 1959 imports, our market-giveaway this 
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year represents relaxation of tariffs on an estimate of $3 bil- 
lion of imports. 

How did we get ourselves into this mess you may ask. On 
page three of the white bookle-—GATT'’s “Constitution,” there 
appears two opening sentences. The first states what GATT is 
trying to do; the second, how it hopes to do it. 

Let me read them to you: The first one states, 

Recognizing that their relations in the field of trade and 
economic endeavour should be conducted with a view to 
raising standards of living, ensuring full employment and 
a large and steadily growing volume of real income and 
effective demand, developing the full use of the resources 
of the world and expanding the production and exchange 
of goods... 

That's the first sentence and [ think you will agree it sounds 
pretty good in and of itself. The second sentence says: 

Being desirous of contributing to these objectives by 
entering into reciprocal and mutually advantageous ar- 
rangements directed to the substantial reduction of tariffs 
and other barriers to trade and to the elimination of dis- 
criminatory treatment in international commerce, have 
through their Representatives agreed as follows: 

Now this second sentence contains the nub of our problem. 
Then the document lists the 35 articles on how to cut national 
tariffs. 

First of all, we have reduced our tariffs by about 80% since 
1934 and we are going to cut them further in 1960-61. Today, 
as a result, we are one of the lowest of the major trading na- 
tions of the world in product protection. Meanwhile other na- 
tions have used all manner of devious methods to avoid pro- 
portionate cuts. Now that they are back on their feet, they do 
not require such protection because in a very real sense the pro- 
tection for their product is built right into the foreign price 
of most items. But now that we need the protection we are 
forbidden by GATT to employ it. 

Examine with me the effect therefore of sentence two 
upon the purpose stated in sentence one as it applies to the 
United States—twelve years and five tariff setting conferences 
later. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to discuss the effect of 
these conferences upon the economies of other nations. The 
public record thoroughly documents their fantastic growth and 
development over the past twelve years. In some countries, 
as you know, the producers cannot handle the growing volume 
of business. They are at peak capacity and production is limited 
now only by their physical ability to produce. In fact, it appears 
that raiding parties have been undertaken to draw away skilled 
workers from near-by countries in order to meet the back- 
logging orders. 

In addition, the rate of growth, the gross national product, 
as well as the financial reserves and gold stocks of all the major 
trading nations abroad, and their exports, have risen rapidly. 

It should not be overlooked that America’s outlay of $80 
billion in foreign aid to about seventy countries has helped put 
the foreign producer back on his feet and our tariff reductions 
have kept him there by ensuring him access to a limitless mar- 
ket here for the surplus goods which he cannot consume at 
home. 

It is fair to say I believe that the purposes outlined with 
GATT’s protocol are definitely working to the advantage of 
the major trading nations of the world—but at our expense. 
Examine its purposes in detail with me for a moment: 

‘Recognizing that their relations in the field of trade and 
economic endeavor should be conducted with a view to 
raising standards of living...” 

Now a standard of living can be high or it can be low. For- 
tunately we have had a high one. Generally this standard 
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measured in terms of both necessities and luxuries made avail- 
able in a tangible or material way. It is more a measure of the 
civilization of the country rather than its culture. It involves 
not only the weekly paycheck but what that paycheck can do 
in terms of buying power, in terms of transportation, clothing, 
housing and goods and services, etc. 

Now when tariffs go down imports go up—a truism with 
which there can be no argument. Sales suffer first, then jobs, 
and then the factory itself. The latter may either go bankrupt 
or “get out of town”—in this case out of the country to a 
manufacturing facility abroad. 

What happens then to the “standard of living” in the orig- 
inal domestic location. Let me take a recent example. On Au- 
gust 20, a release was carried in the newspapers that the Rem- 
ington Rand Co., manufacturers of typewriters in Elmira, New 
York, would soon discontinue domestic production and trans- 
fer their activities to Europe. The release indicated that about 
3,000 employees would be laid off. 

What now happens to GATT’s “standard of living” in El- 
mira, a city of 45,000 persons. Foreign imports of portable 
typewriters, bound duty-free by GATT in 1951 has increased 
from 22,000 to 318,000 in 1958—a 1,400% increase. Mean- 
while our exports dropped 80% from 313,000 to only 56,000 
during the same period. In 1959 imports had 43% of the U. S. 
market and our share of the world market dropped from 63% 
to 7% since 1948.., 

We should bear; in mind that what is happening in this 
duty-free industry is a harbinger of what can happen in a com- 
pletely duty-free economy under free trade. And what can hap- 
pen to Elmira may happen to the country at large. 

Where will these 3,000 workers now go? What will they do? 
How can they send their 1,500 children to school? And what 
of the 2,300 workers in other fields of employment whose jobs 
were generated as a direct result of the initial employment of 
those 3,000? 

Of these, based on standard estimates, the retail trade will 
have to lay off about 1,000 men, the construction industry an- 
other 750, transportation and other utilities about 390, whole- 
sale, service and public administration about 150 each. 

Furthermore, retailers will lose about $10 million, including 
a $2 million drop at the grocery stores, $1-1/3 million at the 
department stores, $1 million in recreation and restaurants as 
well as $12 million at the gasoline pumps. 

Payments will be discontinued on 3,300 homes and 3,200 
automobiles and the city itself will sustain a blow in purchasing 
power of almost $18 million and a drain on $8 million in bank 
deposits, as long as the workers are unemployed. 

But let us go on and see what other ho; ces GATT holds out 
to the United States: Another aim is “Ensuring full employ- 
ment...” 

According to the weekly metal working magazine, Steel, 
in its September 5 issue, 700,000 American workers, plus their 
dependents of 1.3 million persons, have lost their livelihood 
from all imports since 1956. 

Secondly, in specific industries, employment might hardly be 
called “full” as imports knife into one market after another: 

1. The ranks of our watch workers have been greatly thinned 
by imports which have displaced 10,000 out of 16,000 jobs. 

2. Imitation pearl jewelry imports took 2,500 jobs away 
since 1948 when GATT took over our foreign trade policy 
and twelve companies went under. 

3. 5,700 were left unemployed in the sewing machine indus- 
try as the domestic five-company industry was reduced to one. 

4. 7,500 pottery workers were displaced over the last ten 
GATT-years as one-third of our domestic firms were liquidated. 

5. Steel imports have forced about 30,000 steelworkers into 
idleness according to a recent issue of Steelways. 
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6. Tens of thousands of textile workers are on relief because 
of the tremendous rise in the imports of textiles and apparel 
goods. 

But to continue with the GATT objectives: 

“Developing the full use of the resources of the world...” 

It would appear that under GATT the resources of the world 
are doing nicely if their sales to the U. S. mean anything. Bur, 
unhappily, the reverse is not true in our production. 

1. Was our own production of iron-ore developed “to the 
full use” as our output was cut from 98 million tons to 58 mil- 
lion tons from 1952 to 1959 in order to accommodate iron-ore 
imports which increased four-fold during the same period from 
nine to thirty-six million tons? 

( Parenthetically last year's iron-ore imports meant job equiv- 
alents for 5,600 miners working about 11 million manhours for 
wages of $30 million—but elsewhere, not here. ) 

2. In crude petroleum production, U. S. output from 1950 
to 1959 increased from 1.9 billion barrels to only 2.5 billion 
while non-U. S. production jumped from 3.8 billion to over 7 
billion barrels. Therefore, the U. S. portion of world produc- 
tion dropped from 52% in 1950 to 36% in 1959. 

And note how the “full use of the resources of the world” 
affected our foreign trade in crude oil: 

In 1950, imports of crude petroleum were 178 million bar- 
rels, but by last year they were over 350 million, or nearly dou- 
ble. Meanwhile during the same decade, our exports dropped 
drastically from 35 million barrels to only 3 million. 

Along with the imports of crude oil has come “residual oil,” 
carried by tankers as ballast and virtually dumped on our mar- 
ket. This has cost the market for a total of 27 million tons of 
coal in West Virginia alone and represents jobs for 31,000 
miners. 

3. And what of the “full use of our resources” in the lead 
industry? As imports increased from 89 thousand tons in 1950 
to over 200,000 tons last year, our production of domestic lead 
ore decreased from 419,000 tons to 269,000 tons. And look at 
lead smelter production from the U. S. and from the world 
standpoint during the same period: U. S. smelter production 
decreased from 508,000 tons to 470,000 tons while world smel- 
ter output went up from 1,850,000 tons to 2,480,000 tons. 
"And expanding the production .. .” the GATT preamble 
continues. Let us look at it. 

Among the many examples which I might give you to show 
how GATT's “substantial reduction of tariffs” has not “ex- 
panded the production” of the United States but has actually 
curtailed it, let me site but a few. 

1. The plight of the sporting goods industry has been iron- 
ical in light of the amazing rise in America’s interest in sports 
in the post war period. Yet as the market here booms whom do 
we find servicing the demand? The American producer? You 
can easily guess the answer—the foreign manufacturers. One 
leading U. S. producer recently summed it up by saying: 

“Imports have all of the growth and part of the original 
body!” 

And here are the facts: Tennis racket imports captured 53% 
of the domestic market; badminton racket imports had 59% 
and baseball gloves 40% in 1959. What happened to GATT’s 
promised “production”? It, ze., domestic production, corres- 
pondingly decreased 22% during a market expansion of 22% 
in tennis rackets; dropped from 14% to 8% of the market- 
place as the market itself here at home increased 43% in bad- 
minton rackets; and as the baseball glove market grew over 
13%, our sales dropped 15%. 

2. Imports of surplus rifles in 1958 which numbered 171,- 
000 pieces captured 50% of the U. S. market in the high pow- 
ered class. For the year 1959 imports of these rifles climbed to 
over 232,000. Since these arms have made their entry into the 
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American market in 1956, profits have dropped alarmingly; 
one-third of the skilled workers have been dismissed; research 
and development and modernization programs have either 
been curtailed or suspended as another example of “expanding 
the production.” 

“And exchange of goods...” 

1. Has the U. S. been “exchanging” goods with the other 
trading nations under GATT'’s paternal patterns of trade? Take 
the case of automobiles in which we supposedly excel and 
where one would expect to find a favorable balance for us or 
at least a balance of equality. 

In 1959, we bought 210,000 cars from England while she 
took only 300 from us; from France we took 171,000 autos 
while “in exchange” she bought 666 American cars; from Ger- 
many we accepred 216,000 machines and “in exchange” she got 
417; from Italy came 46,000 autos “in exchange” for 642 
from us. 

2. Now inspect the developments since the lasts GATT 
meeting held in Geneva in 1956, and determine how tre- 
ciprocal or “exchangeable” our goods have been vis a vis the 
other nations. In 1957 we exported about $19 billion ($19.3) 
worth of merchandise and imported about $12 billion ($12.7) 
in exchange. But by 1959 our exports had dropped to $16 
billion ($16.1) while imports soared to $15 billion ($14.9). 

The grave situation which I have just been outlining is why 
I have joined my colleague, the gentleman from Illinois, the 
Honorable Noah Mason, in sponsoring legislation designed to 
put this nation’s foreign trade policies on a commonsense 
basis. 

Briefly this legislation, immediately upon enactment, would 
prohibit further so-called “reciprocal” trade agreements. 
Ninety days later all such existing agreements would be abro- 
gated. All tariff legislation subsequent to the 1930 Act would 
be repealed. Import duties would be pegged at the levels 
existing when the Mason-Bailey Bill became effective. 

On that bench mark, the Tariff Commission—a body of 
knowledgeable men—would then take over the responsibility 
of administering and setting trade policies. 
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Parenthetically, 1 might say that if the Administration had 
followed recommendations of the Commission in escape clause 
proceedings, there might be no need for legislation of the 
type proposed by Mr. Mason and by me. 

Under this legislation, Congress would regain its Con- 
stitution power to regulate tariffs. The bill sets up certain 
standards which must be followed by the Commission in 
determining whether specific duties may be raised or lowered; 
whether specific items may be placed on the free list, or 
removed therefrom. 

These are the common sense rules of fair competition al- 
lowing reasonable profit to both domestic producer and im- 
porter alike. 

The Commission, in determining fair competition, would 
have to consider export subsidies, slave labor, and all of the 
other items which give such a tremendous advantage to our 
foreign competition. 

Most important of all, the Commission would not be 
required to consider the whims of a conference in Geneva 
which the United States does not officially recognize because 
Congress has refused to approve our participation. 

Unfortunately, this has not prevented our people from 
carrying our the dictates of GATT through the State De- 
partment’s trade treaty negotiations. 

Now I have no pride of authorship; and I am sure my 
colleague, Mr. Mason, feels the same way. I am interested 
only in putting sanity into our trade programs. New legisla- 
tion may be introduced in the next Congress which will em- 
body a better method than that contained in the Mason-Bailey 
Bill. My principal interest is to protect the jobs of our Ameri- 
can breadwinners and to restore to Congress its rightful powers 
to regulate commerce and make treaties. 

These, gentlemen, are the facts on GATT. They should be 
brought home to your Congressman, especially now during 
election year. Speaking of “exchanges” this is the most apt 
opportunity which you will have to exchange your vote for 
his views on the vital issue of GATT and foreign compe 
tition. 


“Why Build These Cities Glorious?” 


HUMAN RELATIONS—THE NEW FRONTIER 
By EDWARD G. OLSEN, Education Director, National Conference of Christians and Jews, Chicago Region 


Delivered to the school admunistrators and teachers of Fort Wayne, Indiana, September 6, 1960 


N TACKLING this subject with you today—Building 
Cities Glorious—I think of little Willie and his definition 
of gender. The teacher said, “Willie, define gender.” 

“Yes'm,” said Willie. “Gender is divided into masculine and 
feminine—masculine is temperate and intemperate, and 
feminine is frigid and torrid.” Now I will try to be temperate 
in my remarks this morning if you will not be frigid in your 
discussion of them! 

I take it that my job here today is to provide something of 
an overview upon the responsibility of modern education to 
improve human relationships: to indicate some of the things 
teachers and administrators and citizens can do, practically, 
about the pressing civic need to use education as a process— 
consciously, deliberately planned—to build better racial, re- 
ligious, nationality-background and social-class understanding 
in our schools and communities. Well, if that’s my job, perhaps 
you have a job, too, and maybe yours is to take what I say 
very personally and professionally. Will you examine these 
ideas critically, imaginatively, and decide for yourselves what 


you think your responsibility and opportunities are in this 
new school year, just beginning here today. 

Maybe you and I both might keep in mind the story told 
about the Sunday School teacher. It seems that she was having 
the little boys and girls draw pictures in Sunday School as one 
of their projects, and as she looked at what Jimmy had drawn 
she said, “Oh my goodness, Jimmy, it looks to me like you've 
drawn a picture of a cowboy walking into a saloon.” “It is,” 
said the boy, “But don’t worry, Miss Jason, he isn’t going to 
drink anything, he’s just going to shoot a man.” So I think 
of the minister's prayer who said, “Oh Lord, forgive us for 
being so sensitive about the things that don’t matter very 
much, so insensitive to the things that do.” So today, and in 
this new school year, let's try to be more sensitive about the 
things that matter so very, very much—foremost among them 
being the problem we face in Fort Wayne, in Indiana, in 
the Mid-West, in America, in the World: building better 
human relationships. 

Suppose that we think together about this whole big 
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problem in terms of Challenge and Response—the challenge 
of the explosive human situation today, and the kinds of 
responses being made by forward-looking school people, in- 
cluding yourselves right here. 

First, then, our challenge. How can we see the times in 
which we live in terms of some perspective—tealistic, tough, 
practical, down-to-earth perspective with a broad sweep of 
understanding without which mere knowledge is largely 
meaningless. 

Have you ever wondered what it would have been like to 
have lived at some other time in history? In ancient Egypt? 
Or in classic Athens, in the Roman Empire at its height, or 
perhaps at the period of the Renaissance, Elizabethan England 
or even the wild western frontier in our own country? 
Probably all of us have romanticized other times and places. 
Speculation is fun, of course, but if it’s excitement and chal- 
lenge you want, then may I suggest to you that there has 
never been a time in all human history so replete with his- 
torical excitement, so filled with professional challenge, as is 
our period today, in this second half of the explosive twentieth 
century. If we had lived for a thousand years we could not 
have found an era more significant than this, so filled with 
crises and turmoil and confusion. Everywhere in the world, 
including the Soviet Union, people like you and me are 
bewildered and tense and fearful, hoping for a better day 
and yet wondering if it can possibly be achieved—wondering 
even, if we are going to survive. Never in the whole history of 
man have world-wide events and movements of disasters 
crowded upon each other so fast, so meaningfully, so dis- 
jointedly as they are doing right now. What a time in which 
to live—if we can keep our perspective and our sense of 
humor! 

I want to suggest for your thinking five big ideas which 
make up the challenge thrust upon us as citizens and as 
teachers, which provide perspective upon the challenge of 
our times and give us a key to the understanding of the 
tumultuous world in which we have to live. If we'll take 
these five big ideas separately they make up what I think are 
the great social-civic trends of this century. If we put them 
together and bring them into focus, then they concentrate 
our attention starkly upon the great moral dilemma and the 
supreme political problem of our time—to learn to live 
together as one family of man of all races and creeds and 
nations and peoples. Five big ideas, and the first one is 
pressing hard upon us. 

In our scientific achievements we now live in the Nuclear 
Space Age. That doesn't need much exposition, does it? When 
the scientists under the University of Chicago grandstand 
learned 17 years ago to tear apart the building blocks of the 
universe in atomic fission they opened up a whole new era 
in human events. The people with a right to know tell us 
that nuclear fission with all its imports is going to be as 
significant to the future of mankind as was the discovery of 
fire itself, millenniums ago. It is but three years since the 
first sputnik roared into space, and already we take such 
satellites completely for granted. We're quite confident that 
before 1965 a man will stand alive on the moon. (He may be 
a Russian—but he'll be a man—and that is an achievement 
of the human race). In our technical advances we are virtually 
supermen. Anything we can think about it seems we can do, 
if we'll put our minds to it. 

The second big idea: In our human relationships we are 
not very far out of the jungle. For 1957, which was the year of 
the first sputnik in the USSR, was also the year of Little Rock 
in USA. Little Rock is a symbol too—of man’s inhumanity 
to man, not only in our country but wherever people of 
different races and religions are trying to live in a power- 
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struggle situation. In 1960, almost a century after Emanci- 
pation, well-dressed, well-behaved college boys and girls, 
sitting on lunch-counter stools, have been spat upon, suffered 
lighted cigarette butts placed against the backs of their necks, 
and a thousand of them have been arrested. Why? Simply 
because they wished to have lunch in stores where they have 
been able to purchase toothbrushes but not have a hot dog. 

We hear a lot today about the population explosion. There's 
another kind of explosion exploding too, and that’s the free- 
dom explosion. All over this globe, the common people are 
engaged now in the greatest revolution in modern times—an 
insistent, imperious demand for an end to poverty and ig- 
norance and disease and exploitation on the one hand, and a 
chance for freedom, status, dignity and respect on the other. 
It happens that I spent most of 1958 in Africa, as a Fulbright 
lecturer at the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
In Africa I made many talks, often to native audiences, and 
everywhere I went they asked me one question: “What's 
happening in Little Rock?” Yes, they know about our Little 
Rocks, and our Deerfields! 

We who are white-skinned sometimes forget that man does 
not live by bread alone. That includes two-thirds of the people 
of this planet who are non-white. Everywhere in Asia, in 
Africa and in our country, too, the darker-skinned people are 
grasping out for the glowing dream of freedom—freedom for 
all persons who are responsible and competent to earn and 
enjoy cqual privilege and respect and dignity as human 
beings. 

Sometimes we forget that men and women of sensitivity 
and intelligence want to live in the fullest sense, not merely to 
exist in the material sense. They want to be free from humilia- 
tion as well as from hunger. Did you read last week the story 
from North Carolina—about the seven Indian students who 
asked to be allowed to attend the local white high school so 
they would not have to ride seventy miles a day on a school 
bus? North Carolina doesn’t have just two school systems, 
you know, it has three. The father of one of the Indian bovs 
was arrested, as was the brother of another. All of these chil- 
dren were threatened with arrest by the chief of police unless 
they went away. After this “disturbance” had been quelled on 
the opening day of that white high school, the school author- 
ities there led the 750 white students in singing “God Bless 
America” and “My Country "Tis of Thee, Sweet Land of Liber- 
ty.” One wonders if those white students were as naive as all 
that! Yes, we salute the flag at almost every public meeting 
and we say the Pledge “. . . with liberty and justice for all.” 
But what do we mean—when we say for all, do we really 
mean all? Or is it Liberty and Justice for white people only? 
Liberty and justice for Christians only? Or do we mean for all 
people? So often, to our shame, we who are white, Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant people act like barbarians in dinner jackets. 
In our scientific achievements, we moderns have entered the 
nuclear space age, but in our human relationships we drag un- 
willingly out of the jungle. 

The third of our big ideas is also simple enough, but oh, 
how hard to accept: That amy democratic society must be a 
pluralist society. What does that mean? Just this—that one in 
eight of us in America is non-white, one in four of us has 
come from an Old Country, somewhere. We are made up of 
more than two-hundred and fifty recognized religious denomi- 
nations. One third of us are Roman Catholic; five per cent of us 
are Jewish. None of us can make everybody else over into his 
own image, no matter how important he may think that to be. 
We have to learn to live with differences. I guess that means 
that we have to give all people, ALL PEOPLE, the same rights 
and opportunities we want for ourselves. Here is a recent story; 


I will read it as published: 
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“In a certain city not long ago, a tall, slender girl 
stepped forward to deliver the valedictorian’s address to 
the graduating class. Clearly and eloquently her vibrant 
young voice proclaimed, “What Democracy Means to Me.’ 
The audience burst forth with a resounding ovation of 
applause when she finished. The President of the Board 
of Education then presented her with a special award for 
having attained the highest senior high school point aver- 
age ever earned by a student at that high school. Four 
years later the same girl graduated from the State Uni- 
versity with a Bachelor's degree summa cum laude. Filled 
with enthusiasm and dauntless courage she returned to 
her town to seek a position in her own high school as a 
teacher of English. She was greeted warmly by the school 
superintendent, who recalled her brilliant scholastic record 
in high school and college, but the warmth cooled when 
she made known the occasion of her visit. Despite the 
many talents possessed by this aspiring teacher and her 
demonstrated academic proficiencies, her school system 
was to be deprived of all of these when he replied, ‘I'm 
sorry, Harriet, but we don’t employ Negroes.’” 


Liberty and justice for all! A pluralist society! May I venture 
to suggest to you that we are not really democratic, we are not 
really good Americans in the best sense until we can feel, not 
just think, but feel that citizens with dark skins are just as 
good Americans as any others; that those who worship God on 
Friday, or not at all, may be as loyal as those who go to 
church each Sunday; that they who prefer to attend Catholic 
mass or Protestant service are also people of intelligence and 
integrity. Unless we can feel these things we're not really demo- 
cratic, for democracy—if it means anything at all—must be 
the kind of society that is not only safe for differences but 
one which welcomes and prizes differences. 


The fourth of the big ideas is that democracy today is on 
trial as a way of life as it has never been in human history. We 
had better not forget, friends, that this is not a white world, 
for two-thirds of the people on our planet are colored. It 
certainly is not a Christian, middle-class world by any manner 
of means. It’s easy enough to state that there are some two and 
a half billion people in the world, but since nobody can con- 
ceive of two and a half billion let's imagine this number in 
terms of a simple illustration. Henry Leppert has put it most 
dramatically. He has suggested that in our thinking we reduce 
the population of the earth, rwo and a half billion, into one 
town of one thousand people. In this imaginary town, in this 
community of one thousand persons, 60 of them would be 
American, 940 would live in other nations. But the 60 Ameri- 
cans would receive half the income of the entire community, 
the other 940 people getting the other half. About 330 of the 
thousand would be classified as Christians. Fewer than 100 
would be Protestant Christians; 230 would be Roman Catholic. 
In this town of a thousand people at least 80 of them would be 
practicing Communists and 370 others would be under Com- 
munist domination. Of the one thousand, white people would 
total 303, 697 would be non-white. The 60 Americans would 
have a life expectancy of 70 years; the other 940 less than 40 
years’ life expectancy. The 60 Americans would have fifteen 
times as Many possessions per person as all the rest of the 
world. The 940 non-Americans would generally be hungry most 
of the time. The lowest income group in the 60 American 
community members would be better off than the average of 
the rest of the town. Half of the thousand people would never 
have heard of Jesus Christ or what he taught, but more than 
half would know a great deal about Marx, Lenin, Stalin and 
Khrushchev. The American families would be spending $850 
a year for military defense; less than $4 a year to share their 
religious faith with the people of the rest of the community 
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Many of the 60 Americans wouldn't even have brains enough 
to be thankful for the privilege of being Americans. And so 
it is a very nervous community, this town of 1,000, but most of 
the 60 Americans are too interested in eating and drinking to 
be much concerned about the rest of their own community. As 
somebody said recently, “The whole world is watching America, 
and Americans are watching television.” 

We had better not forget we are at war with a ruthless foe, 
not for territory or resources but for the minds and the hearts 
and the loyalties of men and women. We're very likely to lose 
this war even if the bombs never fall—unless we Americans 
can demonstrate to the doubting non-whites of the rest of the 
world our willingness to live the democracy we preach so 
glibly. Even our friends abroad are saying to us, “You Ameri- 
cans talk all the time about liberty and justice. It's time you 
put up or shut up.” That is why the impartial observer might 
well conclude that every act of discrimination against another 
person based only on his color of skin, his creed, his name or 
his pocketbook is an insidious blow against democracy as a 
way of life. It is little less than treason to the democratic ideals 
without which we are as nothing. 

Now if we accept the notion of a growing gulf between our 
technology and our human relationships . . . if you agree that 
any democracy must be a pluralistic society and that ours is 
on trial as a way of life in your town, in your schoolroom, in 
your relationships with others . . . then we come to the fifth 
and last of these big ideas, namely, that we now stand on the 
threshold of a new frontier: that of human relations. We talk 
much these days about the outer space frontier, and some of 
your students will help to pioneer it. But all of your students 
had better be pioneering the inner spirit frontier: that of in- 
tergroup relations. 

We Americans have a strong and historic tradition of pio 
neering. Frontiersmen such as Daniel Boone and Davy Crockett 
stand rightly among our lasting national heroes. Many of your 
ancestors probably poured across the Alleghany Mountains 
into the Ohio and Indiana areas, and some of them tracked on 
westward to the shining ocean there. These were our first pio- 
neers; they carved out new homes in the wilderness, and we are 
the beneficiaries of what they did. They conquered the geo- 
graphic frontier by learning to live with nature. After awhile 
other Americans faced another kind of frontier—that of science 
and technology. Came the industrial revolution; fantastic tech- 
nical processes, automation, atomic fission and the nuclear 
space age, our time today. Now we Americans have more 
machinery, more money, better health, longer life, more leisure 
time, the highest standard of living of any people anytime in 
history anywhere on this planet—and yet, in the lifetime of 
most of us here, we have personally experienced two and a 
half world wars, world-wide depression, communism, nazism, 
facism, cold war and continuing international tension. And 
today we live in a world of fear, not just of bombs from over 
the horizon, but of neighbors moving in, neighbors who are 
darker skinned, neighbors who may worship God in a different 
way. 

That is why we stand today on the threshold of this new 
frontier where again we have to pioneer. We have split the 
atom and shortly will hurl men into space, but we haven't 
learned 19 live together as one family of man, even in our own 
country. Now we are seeking systematically for intelligent life 
on other planets, even as we go on bombing the houses of 
people next door and smearing swastikas on their places of 
worship. The historian Toynbee has pointed out that there 
have been more than twenty great civilizations of the past, 
each one of which came to its height of power and glory, proud- 
ly confident that it would last forever. But nearly all of them 
have gone down and disappeared into the dusty pages of his- 
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tory because new conditions of life produced new challenges 
that they could not or would not meet. And what of our boasted 
twentieth-century civilization today? There is no assurance 
whatever that it will not go precisely the same way. We dream 
of outer space, but what of inner space? This, in stark sim- 
plicity, is the kind of challenge we have to face as citizens 
broadly, as teachers specifically. 

You may say, so much for that; granted the Challenge, what 
about our Response? Shall we as citizens, as school people, hide 
our heads like the proverbial ostrich, defensively maintaining 
that we have no intergroup relations problems in our com- 
munity, and al! this is none of our concern? Just because we 
may not have open tensions, clashes, racial riots are we going 
to be seduced into civic celibacy, stoutly asserting by word or 
silence that education has no responsibility for improving the 
quality of living in the community and in the school itself? 
Some teachers, some administrators, take that position in some 
places. To be sure, this is not a common attitude, yet they 
would be less than human—because of the attacks that have 
been made on the public schools—if they didn’t feel something 
like the Indiana farmer I heard about. A neighbor said to him 
one day, “Well Jake, what are you going to plant this season?” 
Jake said, “I don’t know.” Persisting, the neighbor asked, 
“Corn?” “No,” said Jake. “I'm scared of the corn borers.” “How 
about wheat?” “No, that’s not safe—too much wheat rust 
around.” “Then, how about planting potatoes?” “Oh, no—the 
potato bugs ‘Il get them.” “What are you going to plant?” 
“Nothing. I'm going to play it safe.” Well, there are educators 
in many parts of the country, including right here in Fort 


Wayne, who are not going to take that negative defeatist at-. 


titude, who are not going to play it safe by sticking to do 
nothing whatsoever to meet this challenge of change in our 
time. For these forward-looking supervisors, administrators, 
classroom teachers, community leaders know that a do-nothing 
attitude is essentially anti-social, even anti-American, in its 
basic concepts and outlook. Playing it safe by doing nothing is 
always a kind of surrender to the worst forces of society. Know- 
ing that, these forward-looking people are saying, “Yes, it is 
the responsibility of the school to help improve the quality of 
living in the school, in the community, amongst groups as well 
as in individual lives.” The school will fail to do its job if it 
remains indifferent, unconcerned about the democratic human 
problem and its needs today. The school Aas a responsibility, a 
major one, to help young people learn to live together har- 
moniously and effectively, regardless of religion and race and 
class and creed. Now this objective requires a permeating, in- 
clusive emphasis on intergroup education at every level from 
kindergarten through high school and college into adult educa- 
tion, in every appropriate subject field from art to zoology. 
For the past five years the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the National Education Associa- 
tion has officially adopted resolutions supporting intergroup 
education. May I sketch for you the resolution of 1960: 


“WHEREAS, the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, being moved by deep and con- 
tinuing concern for needed improvement of intergroup 
education throughout the United States; striving always to 
promote effective education for American democracy; de- 
siring to help develop creative and realistic education for 
better intergroup relations in schools and in communities; 
and mindful of the Resolutions adopted officially by this 
Association at its 1957, 1958 and 1959 Conferences, there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the membership of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development urge 
American school and community leaders to plan and de- 
velop effective intergroup understanding emphases at all 
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academic levels and in all appropriate subject fields.” 

The need is urgent, for the crisis is great. Today the whole 
world is in its own backyard. People are crowding closer to- 
gether, living by all kinds of values and standards and customs, 
often speaking different languages and usually not bubbling 
over with mutual admiration. In almost every community, in- 
cluding Fort Wayne, people thai are considered “strangers” are 
pressing in upon the old-timers. Negroes are moving in where 
only whites have lived previously; Puerto Ricans are taking 
jobs they haven’t had heretofore; Catholics are building new 
schools and churches; Protestants are uniting their forces; Jews 
are erecting synagogues in new neighborhoods. All of these 
things promote fear, tension, suspicion, hate between some 
members of all of these groups. We claim to be civilized human 
beings, but what a time we do have even trying to understand 
each other, let alone communicating across the lines that divide 
us! How hard it is for us, any of us, to feel—not just think but 
to feel—that differences do not necessarily mean inferiority; 
that there’s a normal range of abilities in every ethnic group; 
that there are saints and scoundrels in all religions; that we 
don’t have to agree with other people but in a democracy we 
do have to give them equal opportunity for jobs, housing, edu- 
cation, and medical care. 

As school people, you know very well that the school is only 
one of the agencies in the community and that it is not ex- 
pected to reform society. You recognize, too, that there are 
three basic ways to get better human relations in any com- 
munity. One way is the way of direct action. This is the way of 
the sit-ins, the kneel-ins, the wade-ins. This is the way of the 
Montgomery bus strike, of taking direct action in a non-violent 
creative way—to change the customs, even the laws of a com- 
munity. Second, there is the way of Jaw, the use of Congress, 
the state legislature, the city council, to enact laws or ordinances 
that prohibit discrimination in public places or in jobs, and so 
on, and of court decisions as a part of the legal process. The 
third way is the one that most concerns you as teachers, the 
way of education. This is the approach of your own programs, 
in your own classrooms, your own school system. In your roles 
as Citizens you'll be concerned about the first two ways and you 
may find it desirable to take action yourselves in support of 
direct action or of legislation, but in your professional capac- 
ities as teachers and school. administrators you will be con- 
cerned chiefly with the third way, that of education. This is 
the approach through which you probably make your best 
response to the challenge of our times, and it is in this field 
of intergroup education that all of us need more insights, more 
competence, more dedication to children and to democracy. 

Now let's be clear, at this point. The school’s role is not 
that of trying to solve the problems of the community. The 
school can’t do that; certainly it can’t do it alone. But the 
school surely can teach a critical awareness of the great gulf 
between our democratic ideals and our barbaric human relation- 
ships. The school can help people, even young children, be- 
come conscious of the difference between the things we say 
—‘liberty and justice for all"—and the ways we live, the 
discriminations we practice. The school can help children 
create, in themselves, sensitivity to the values, the needs, the 
problems and the resources in this field of intergroup under- 
standing. Particularly in the upper grades and the high school 
level we can help children develop a driving concern to make 
democracy work lest it be lost in this generation. 

I'd like to conclude rather quickly with another set of five 
big ideas presented more briefly than the first. These five ideas 
suggest what I think teachers, and other school people, and 
community leaders together can do in this field of intergroup 
education through the schools. 

1. We can recognize intergroup relations as the number one 
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human problem in our world today. Everywhere on our planet 
masses of people are engaged in the greatest human revolutions 
in history, and if we don’t understand this we do not compre- 
hend the meaning of the twentieth century. People everywhere 
are thrusting out to make real for themselves the age-old demo- 
cratic dream of overcoming hunger and disease, conquering ig- 
norance and poverty, finding dignity and status as human 
beings. Here is the key to our understanding of the political 
upheavals that have occurred in Russia, in China, in Algeria, in 
the Congo now. This is the key to an understanding of the 
formation of Israel and Pakistan as religious nations, of race 
conflicts whether in Africa, in Little Rock, in Chicago, or 
maybe in Fort Wayne. This is the key to the whole moral, 
social, economic and political struggle over desegregation today. 
And the crux of the whole matter is this: without the spirit 
and the ethic of brotherhood this emerging, continuing, legiti- 
mate human upsurge is going to go sour with greed and fear 
and hate as it has done long since in the communist countries. 
There is still hope for Africa, for Asia, but there isn’t much 
time left. Yes, we can recognize that intergroup relations is 
the number one problem of our times, and therefore the num- 
ber one challenge to education today. 

2. We can face the intergroup education problem realis- 
tically, not sentimentally. It isn’t enough to say we must just 
love everybody. Sometimes white teachers in summer human 
relations workshops say to me, “Oh, I just love Negroes” and I 
have to say right back, “You're an extremely prejudiced person, 
because you are not recognizing differences in people. You are 
being sentimental because you are putting everybody in one 
group and the essence of democracy in that sense is to accept Or 
reject people on the basis of their personal worth—not to love 
them all or to hate them all just because of group membership.” 
So let's be realistic about it. In schools we do a lot about such 
things as health, nutrition and safety. How about adding inter- 
group understanding? How about teaching through every 
avenue basic loyalty to the great intergroup principles of man- 
kind, to these principles of human interaction we find in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, the Declaration of Human Rights and in 
the freedom writings of civilized men and women through all 
the ages around the world? Let's be realistic about this thing, 
and let's see it in tough terms. 

3. Get human relations into daily classroom teaching. We 
can, for example, be very sure to maintain always a democratic 
atmosphere. By that I simply mean being conscious of even 
the tone of voice in which we speak of people of different 
groups in society. You know very well how sensitive children 
are to the nuances of tone, how they so easily absorb our at- 
titudes no matter what words we may say. Let's encourage chil- 
dren, when they raise questions about group differences, to do 
$0 just as easily and as frankly as they do questions abour the 
weather or the age of the earth. 

Last year, I sat in a high school conference on human rela- 
tions. It was divided into a number of student-led groups for 
discussion purposes, and in each of these groups there was an 
adult resource person. In one group a student tried to get the 
talk livened up by saying, “I'm for segregation.” He was being 
facetious, he wanted to start an argument, he wanted to get 
people to think—but immediately the resource person stood up 
and said “You can’t talk like that in here. We've come to learn 
about better human relations.” That boy was crushed, and so 
was the group; the whole discussion interest literally ended at 
that point because that adult in all good spirit destroyed free- 
dom in that situation. Let’s talk frankly; let’s be able in our 
classrooms to let people express even their prejudices; let's 
not allow ourselves to be shackled by our own feelings or 
shocked by those of others. 
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It goes without saying, of course, that you can use effective 
methods and materials. There are many books, pamphlets and 
reprints, films and filmstrips, dramatic scripts and readings 
that can provide you with anything you want in the field. Com- 
munity resources for intergroup education are numerous. You 
can bring speakers into the classroom. You can organize high 
school surveys to discover what is the civil rights picture in 
your community, and let public speaking students report find- 
ings to the P.T.A. and to service clubs. 

Let's always remember that memorizing words without first- 
hand experience to give them meaning is only verbalization, 
and that just having sensory experiences without thoughtful, 
critical interpretation isn’t real education, either. Sometimes | 
think the most damaging education slogan ever stated was that 
famous one about learning to do by doing. On its face that is 
nonsense except on the repetitive skill basis. If only it had 
been phrased as “we learn to do by thoughtful doing” how 
much invalid criticism of schools would have been forestalled! 
So true this is in intergroup relations: we learn to live har- 
moniously with people of different backgrounds by so living 
thoughtfully, intelligently and imaginatively. 

4. Develop a system-wide intergroup education plan and 
program. No matter what you may do as individual teachers 
in your own classrooms (and you can do much) little will be 
accomplished in Fort Wayne unless all those personal plans are 
synchronized; unless there is widespread sharing of experience; 
unless there is fine stimulation from the top administrative 
levels on down and in every direction, system-wide. If you are 
going to get intergroup understandings, experiences, sensitivi- 
ties and concerns into the whole life of the school—extra- 
curricular as well as curricular—this has to be done, planfully, 
systematically. This, of course, requires full support, enthusias- 
tic leadership from the top administrative levels and I know 
that you have that here in Fort Wayne. That is already evident 
in the plans that have been made for the administrators’ con- 
ferences of the next three months, the second-semester teachers’ 
in-service course, and possibly for further developments of 
this kind in which you can all participate. 

I don’t know whether you have a curriculum committee, but 
if not, here is a good place to start because curriculum must be 
planned in terms of scope and sequence and evaluation. You'll 
also probably want to develop some kind of teachers’ guide or 
manual as other school systems have done. That will be of help 
to all teachers in terms of objectives, program activities, eval- 
uation techniques, and so on. You will need sustained pro- 
fessional opportunity for every teacher interested in planning 
better work. This may well be provided in summer workshops, 
in-service teacher-education courses or seminars, perhaps in 
some building meetings, maybe through grade-level meetings 
from many buildings. Here may I suggest one caution: that 
you not think of intergroup education as some new kind of 
new and separate field. It isn’t that; it is merely citizenship 
education at its very best. Intergroup education should be 
thought of as being identical with the finest objectives of gen- 
eral civic education, among which learning to live together is 
surely central. 

5. Utilize services of human relations agencies to help you do 
better the educational job you're going to do, anyway. The Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, like other such or- 
ganizations, is very much at your service. Ask Mr. Paul Barker, 
your NCCJ Director, for help; he will be happy to provide it. 

That's about it, friends—the challenge of the times in which 
we live, the response we can make as teachers and citizens. Per- 
haps from two great Americans we may take our cue as we go 
into this new school year. Ralph Waldo Emerson put it this 
way: “The true test of civilization is not the census, nor the size 
of cities, nor the crops; no, the true test is the kind of man the 
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country turns out.” And from Edwin Markham, American 
poet of the people: 
“We are all b/ind—until we see 


That in the human plan... 
Nothing is worth the making 
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If it does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious, 

If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world, unless . . . 
The builder also grows. 


Not All The World Is Divided 
Into Two Camps 


PANTJA SILA—THE FIVE PILLARS 
By PRESIDENT SUKARNO, Indonesia 
Delivered at the fifteenth General Assembly of the United Nations, United Nations, New York, September 30, 1960 


ODAY, in addressing this session of the United Nations 

Genera! Assembly, I feel oppressed by a great sense of 

responsibility. I feel a humility in speaking to this 
august gathering of wise and experienced statesmen from 
east and west, from the north and from the south, from old 
nations and from young nations and from nations newly 
reawakened from a long sleep. I have prayed to the Almighty 
that my tongue will find those words which are adequate to 
express the feelings of my heart, and I have prayed also that 
these words will bring an echo from the hearts of those who 
listen. 

It is my great pleasure to congratulate the President upon 
his appointment to his high and constructive office. It is also 
my great pleasure on behalf of my nation to offer a most 
heartfelt welcome to the sixteen new members of the United 
Nations. 

The Holy Book of Islam has a word for us today. The 
Koran says, in my language: 

“Hai, sekalian manusia, sesunggubhnia Aku telah 
mendjadikan kamu sekalian dari seorang lelaki dan 
seorang perempuan, sehingga kamu berbangsabangsa dan 
bersuku-suku, agar kamu sekalian kenal-mengenal satu 
sama lain. Bahwasanja jang lebih mulja diantara kamu 
sekalian ialah, siapa jang lebih takwa kepadaku.” 

I might translate that as: 

“Oh, Mankind! I, Allah, made you from a male and 
a female, and divided you into nations and tribes so that 
you should come to know one another. In truth, those who 
are most noble before Allah are those who most are in 
awe of Allah and do good works towards Allah.” 

And the Christian Bible, too, has a word for us: 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to 
men of goodwill.” 

I am deeply moved indeed as I survey this Assembly. Here 
is the proof that generations of struggle have been justified. 
Here is the proof that sacrifice and suffering have achieved 
their end. Here is the proof that justice has begun to prevail, 
and that some great evils have already been banished. 

Furthermore, as I survey this Assembly, my heart is filled 
with a great and fierce joy. I see clearly that a new day has 
dawned, and that the sun of freedom and emancipation, that 
sun of which we have dreamed so long, is already risen over 
Asia and Africa. 

Now, today I address the leaders of nations and the builders 
of nations. But, indirectly, I speak also to those you represent, 
to those who have sent you here, to those who have entrusted 
their future to your hands. I greatly desire that my words 
shall strike and echo also in those hearts, in the deep heart of 
humanity, in that great heart from which has been brought so 
many shouts of joy, so many cries of sorrow and despair, and 


so much love and laughter. 

Today, it is President Sukarno who addresses you. But more 
than that, though, it is a man, Sukarno, an Indonesian, a hus- 
band, a father, a member of the human family. I speak to you 
on behalf of my people, those ninety-two million people of a 
distant and wide archipelago, those ninety-two million people 
who have lived a life of struggle and sacrifice, those ninety-two 
million people who have built a State upon the ruins of an 
empire. 

They, and the people of Asia and Africa, of the American 
continent and the European continent and the people of the 
Australian continent, are watching and listening, and hoping. 
They see in this Organization of the United Nations a hope 
for the future and a prospect for the present. 

The decision to attend this session of the General Assembly 
was not an easy one for me to take. My own nation faces 
many problems, and time to solve those problems is always 
short. However, this is perhaps the most important Assembly 
yet held, and all of us have a responsibility to the rest of the 
world as well as to our own nations. None of us can escape 
this responsibility, and surely none wish to. I am very sure 
that the leaders of the younger and the reborn nations can make 
a very positive contribution to the solution of the many prob- 
lems facing this Organization and the world at large. Indeed, 
I am confident that men may once again say: “The new world 
is called to redress the balance of the old.” 

It is clear today that all major problems of our world are 
inter-connected. Colonialism is connected to security; security 
is connected to the question of peace and disarmament; dis- 
armament is connected to the peaceful progress of the under- 
developed countries. Yes, all are connected and inter-connected. 
If we succeed in finally solving one problem, then the way to 
the solution of all the others will be open. If we succeed in 
solving, for example, the problem of disarmament, then the 
necessary funds will be available to assist those nations which 
so urgently need assistance. 

Bur it is essential that all these problems should be solved 
by the application of agreed principles. Any attempt to solve 
them by the use of power, or the threat of power, or by the 
possession of power, will certainly fail, and will in turn 
produce worse problems. Very briefly, the principle which 
must be followed is that of equal sovereignty of all nations, 
which is, of course, no more and no less than the application of 
basic human and national rights. There must be one principle 
for all nations, and all nations must accept that principle, 
both for their own protection and for the good of mankind. 

If I may say so, we of Indonesia have a very special interest 
in the United Nations. We have a very special desire to see 
this Organization flourish and be successful. By the actions 
of this Organization, our own struggle for independence and 
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national life was shortened. I say in full confidence that our 
struggle would in any case have been successful, but the actions 
of the United Nations shortened that struggle and saved both 
us and our opponents many sacrifices and much sorrow and 
destruction. 

Why am I confident that our struggle would have been 
successful, with or without the activity of the United Nations? 
I am confident of that for two reasons. First, | know my people: 
I know their unquenchable tuurst for national freedom, and 
I know their determination. Secondly, I am confident of that 
because of the movement of history. 

We live, all of us, and everywhere in the world, in the 
time of the building of nations and the breaking of empires. 
This is the era of emerging nations and the turbulence of 
nationalism. To close the eyes to this fact is to become blind 
to history, to ignore destiny and to reject reality. We live, | 
say again, in the time of the building of nations. 

This process is inevitable and certain; sometimes slow and 
inevitable, like the movement of molten rock down the side 
of an Indonesian volcano; sometimes swift and inevitable, 
like the bursting of floodwaters from behind an ill-conceived 
dam. Slow and inevitable, or swift and inevitable, the victory 
of national struggle is a certainty. 

When that march to liberty is complete the whole world 
over, then our world will be a better place; it will be a cleaner 
place and a much more healthy place. We must not cease from 
struggle at this moment, when victory is in sight, but instead 
we must redouble our efforts. We have a pledge to the future 
and that pledge must be fulfilled. In this, we do not struggle 
for ourselves alone, but we struggle for all mankind, yes, our 
struggle is even for those against whom we struggle. 

Five years ago, twenty-nine nations of Asia and Africa sent 
their representatives to the Indonesian city of Bandung. 
Twenty-nine nations of Asia and Africa. Today, how many 
free peoples are there? I will not count them, but look around 
this Chamber now! Then tell me whether I am right or not 
when I say that this is the time of the building of nations, and 
the time of the emergence of nations. Yesterday, Asia, and that 
is a process not yet completed. Today, Africa, and that, too, is 
a process not yet completed. 

Furthermore, not all the nations of Asia and Africa are 
yet represented here. This Organization of nations is weakened 
in so far as it rejects the representation of any nation, and 
especially of a nation which is old and wise and powerful. 

I speak of China. I speak of what is often called Com- 
munist China, which is for us the only real China. This 
Organization is greatly weakened precisely because it rejects 
the membership of the biggest nation in the world. 

Every year we support the admission of China to the United 
Nations. We will continue doing that. We do not give our 
support merely because we have good relations with that 
country. And certainly we do not do so from any ‘partisan 
motive. No, our position on this question is guided by political 
realism. By shortsightedness excluding a vast nation, a nation 
great and powerful in terms of numbers, culture, the attributes 
of an ancient civilization, a nation full of strength and eco- 
nomic power, by excluding that nation we make this inter- 
national Organization much weaker and so much further 
from our requirements and our ideal. 

We are determined to make the United Nations strong 
and universal and able to fulfil its proper function. That is 
why we consistently support the representation of China in 
our number. Furthermore, disarmament is a pressing need 
of our world. This most vital of all questions should be dis- 
cussed and solved within the framework of this Organization 
Yet how can there be a realistic agreement on disarmament if 
China, one of the most powerful nations in the world, is 
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excluded from the deliberations? 

Representation of China in the United Nations would 
involve that nation in constructive world affairs and would 
thus immensely strengthen this body. 

In this year of 1960, the General Assembly again comes 
together in its annual gathering. But this General Assembly 
must not be seen merely as another routine meeting, and if 
it is so regarded, if it is regarded as a routine meeting, then 
this whole international Organization may well be threatened 
with dissolution. 

Mark my words well, I implore you. Do not treat the prob- 
lems you will discuss as routine problems. If you do, then 
this Organization which has afforded us a hope for the future, 
a prospect of international conciliation, will perhaps be dis- 
rupted. It will perhaps disappear slowly beneath the waves of 
conflict, as its predecessor did. 

If that happens, then humanity as a whole will suffer, and 
a great dream, a great ideal, will have been shattered. Re- 
member: you do not deal only with words. You do not deal 
with pawns upon a chessboard. You deal with men, and with 
the dreams of men, and with the ideals of men, and with the 
future of all men. 

In all seriousnesss I tell you: we of the newly independent 
nations intend to fight for the United Nations. We intend to 
struggle for its success and to make it effective. It can be made 
effective, and it will be made effective, but only in so far as all 
its Members recognize the inevitabilities of history. It will 
be effective only in so far as this body follows the course of 
history and does not attempt to dam or divert or delay that 
course. 

I have said that this is the time for the building of nations 
and the breaking of empires. That is most profoundly true. 
How many nations have achieved their freedom since the 
Charter of the United Nations was written? How many peoples 
have thrown off their chains of oppression? How many em- 
pires, built upon the oppression of peoples, have crumbled 
into dust? We, who were voiceless in the past, are voiceless no 
more. We, who were silent in the misery of imperialism, are 
silent no more. We, whose struggle for life was cloaked 
under the mantle of colonialism, are hidden no more. 

The world is changed since that historic day in 1945, and 
it is changed for the better. Out of this era of nation building 
has come the possibility—yes, the necessity—of a world free 
from fear, free from want, free from national oppressions. 
Today, this very day, at this General Assembly, we could 
prepare ourselves for a projection into that future world, the 
world of which we have thought and dreamed and made 
visions. We can do that, but only if we do not treat this 
meeting as routine. We must recognize that the United Nations 
faces a big accumulation of problems, each of them pressing, 
each of them a possible threat to peace and peaceful progress. 

We are determined that the fate of the world, which is our 
world, will not be decided above our heads or over our bodies. 
It will be decided with our participation and co-operation. 
Decisions vital to the peace and future of the world can be 
decided here and now. Here are Heads of State and Heads of 
Government gathered in one place. There is the framework of 
our Organization. I very sincerely hope that no questions of 
rigid protocol, and no narrow feelings of hurt personal or 
national feelings, will prevent this opportunity from being 
used fully. A chance like this does not come often. It should 
be fully exploited. We have a unique opportunity now for 
combining private and public diplomacy. Let us grasp that 
opportunity. It may not come again. 

I am very well aware that the presence here of so many 
Heads of State and Heads of Government meets the hopes of 
millions of people. They can take vital decisions on estab- 
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lishing a new look for our world, and consequently also a 
new look for the United Nations. 

It is appropriate now to consider the position of the United 
Nations in relation to this era of nation building and new 
nationhoods. 

I tell you this: for a newly born or a newly reborn nation, 
the most precious possession is independence and sovereignty. 

Perhaps it may be—I do not know, but perhaps it may be— 
that this sense of holding the precious jewel of sovereignty 
and independence is confined to the nations newly awakened. 
Perhaps, as generations pass, the sense of pride and achieve- 
ment grows dim. It may be so, but I do not think so. 

Even today, two hundred years later, is there any American 
who does not thrill at the words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Is there any Italian who does not today respond 
to the call of Mazzini? Is there any citizen of Latin America 
who does not still hear an echo from the voice of San Martin? 
Indeed, is there any citizen of the world who does not respond 
to that call and to those voices? We all thrill, we all respond, 
because those voices were universal in time and place. They 
were the voice of suffering humanity; they were the voice 
of the future, and we hear them still, ringing down the ages. 

No, I deeply believe that in sovereignty and national 
independence there is something which endures, something 
which is as hard and brilliant as a jewel, and far more precious. 
Many naticns of this world have long possessed this jewel. They 
have grown accustomed to owning it, but I am convinced 
that they still hold it the most dear of their possessions and 
will die rather than give it up. Is it not so? Would your own 
nation ever give up its independence? Any nation worthy of 
the name will die first. Any worthy leader of any nation would 
die first. How much more precious, then, must it be to us, 
who once held that jewel of independence and national 
sovereignty, then felt it snatched from our fingers by well- 
armed brigands, and have now recovered it for ourselves! 

The United Nations is an organization of nation States, 
each one of which holds that jewel tight and precious. We 
have all freely banded together as brothers and equals in this 
Organization—as brothers and as equals, for we all hold equal 
sovereignty and we all hold that equal sovereignty equally 
precious. 

This is an international body. It is not yet either super- 
national or supranational. It is an organization of nation 
States and can function only in so far as it is the will of these 
nation States that it do so. 

Have we unanimously agreed to surrender any part of our 
sovereignty to this body? No, we have not. We have accepted 
the Charter, and that Charter is signed by fully sovereign, 
fully equal, nation States. 

It may well be that this body should consider whether its 
Members should surrender any part of their sovereignty to 
this international body. But if any such decision is made it 
must be made freely, unanimously and equally. It must be 
made by all nations equally—the ancient and the new, the 
emergent and the old established, the developed and the under- 
developed. This is not something which can be imposed on 
any nation. 

Furthermore, the only possible basis for any body such as 
this is strict equality. The sovereignty of the newest nation or 
the smallest nation is just as precious, just as inviolable as the 
sovereignty of the largest nation or the oldest nation. And, 
again, any transgression against the sovereignty of any nation 
is a potential threat to the sovereignty of all nations. 

It is within this world picture that we must regard the 
world today. Our one world is made up of nation States, each 
equally sovereign, each resolved to guard that sovereignty and 
each entitled to guard it. And again I say—I repeat this because 
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it is basic to an understanding of the world today—that we live 
in an era of nation building. This fact is more important than 
the existence of nuclear weapons, more explosive than hydro- 
gen bombs and of more potential value to the world than 
atomic fission. 

The balance of the world has changed since that day in 
June fifteen years ago when the Charter was signed in the 
United States city of San Francisco, at a moment when 
humanity was emerging from the horror of war. The fate of 
humanity can no longer be decided by a few large and power- 
ful nations. We, too, the younger nations, the burgeoning 
nations, the smaller nations—we, too, have a word to say, 
and that word will surely echo down the years. 

Yes, we are aware of our responsibility to the future of 
all nations, and we gladly accept that responsibility. My nation 
pledges itself to work for a better world, for a world free 
from strife and tension, for a world in which our children can 
grow proud and free, for a world in which justice and pros- 
perity reign supreme for all men. Would any nation refuse such 
a pledge? 

Some months ago, just before the leaders of the great 
Powers met so briefly in Paris, Mr. Khrushchev was our guest 
in Indonesia. I made it very clear to him that we welcomed 
the Summit Conference, that we hoped for its success, but 
that we were skeptical. Those four great Powers alone cannot 
decide the questions of war and peace. More precisely, perhaps, 
they have the power to disrupt the peace, but they have no 
moral right to attempt, singly or together, to settle the future 
of the world. 

For fifteen years now the West has known peace—or at least 
the absence of war. Of course there have been tensions. Yes, 
there has been danger. But the fact remains that in the midst 
of a revolution engulfing three-quarters of the world the West 
has been at peace. Both great blocs, in fact, have successfully 
practised co-existence for all these years, thus contradicting 
those who deny the possibility of co-existence. We of Asia 
have not known peace. After peace came to Europe we endured 
atomic bombs. We endured our own national revolution in 
Indonesia. We endured the torment of Viet-nam. We suffered 
the torture of Korea. We still suffer the agony of Algeria. 
Is it now to be the turn of our African brothers? Are they to 
be tortured while our wounds are still unhealed? 

And yet the West is still at peace. Do you wonder that we 
now demand—yes, demand—respite from our torment? Do 
you wonder that my voice is now raised in protest? We who 
were once voiceless have demands and requirements; we have 
the right to be heard. We are not subjects of barter but living 
and virile nations with a role to play in this world and a 
contribution to make. 

I use strong words, and I use them deliberately, because I 
am speaking for my nation and because I am speaking before 
the leaders of nations. Furthermore, I know that my Asian 
and African brothers feel equally strongly, although I do not 
venture to speak on their behalf. 

This session of the General Assembly is to be seized of 
many important matters. No matter, though, can be more 
important than that of peace. In this respect I am not at this 
moment speaking of issues arising between the great Powers 
of the world. Such issues are of vital concern to us, and I shall 
return to them later. But look around this world of ours. There 
are tensions and sources of potential conflict in many places. 
Look closer at those places and you will discover that, almost 
without exception, imperialism and colonialism in one of 
their many manifestations is at the root of the tension, of the 
conflict. Imperialism and colonialism and the. continued 
forcible division of nations—I stress those words—is at the 
root of almost all international and threatening evil in this 
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world of ours. Until those evils of a hated past are ended, 
there can be no rest or peace in all this world. 

Imperialism—and the struggle to maintain it—is the 
greatest evil of our world. Many of you in this hall have never 
known imperialism. Many of you were born free and will die 
free: Some of you are born of those nations which have 
inflicted imperialism on others, but you have never suffered 
it yourselves. However, my brothers of Asia and Africa have 
known the scourges of imperialism. They have suffered ic. 
They know its dangers, its cunning, its tenacity. 

We of Indonesia know, too. We are experts on the subject. 
Out of that knowledge and out of that experience, I tell you 
that continued imperialism in any of its forms is a great and 
continuing danger. 

Imperialism is not yet dead. People sometimes say that 
imperialism and colonialism are dead. No, imperialism is not 
yet dead. It is dying, yes. The tide of history is washing over 
its battlements and undermining its foundations. Yes, the 
victory of independence and nationalism is certain. Still—and 
mark my words well—the dying imperialism is dangerous, as 
dangerous as the wounded tiger in a tropical jungle. 

I tell you this—and I am conscious of speaking now for 
my Asian and African brothers—the struggle for independence 
is always justified and always just. Those who resist that 
irresistible onward march of national independence and self- 
determination are blind; those who seek to reverse what is 
irreversible are dangers to themselves and to the world. 

Until these facts—and they are facts—are recognized, there 
will be no peace in this world, and no release of tension. I 
appeal to you: place the authority and the moral power of 
this organization of States behind those who struggle for 
freedom. Do that clearly. Do that decisively. Do that now. Do 
that, and you will gain the full and wholehearted support of 
all men of goodwill. Do that now, and future generations will 
applaud you. I appeal to you, to all Members of the United 
Nations: Move with the tide of history; do not try to stem 
that tide. 

The United Nations has today the opportunity of building 
for itself a great reputation and prestige. Those who struggle 
for freedom will seek support and allies where they can: how 
much better that they should turn to this body and to our 
Charter rather than to any group or section of this body. 

Remove the causes of war, and we shall be at peace. Remove 
the causes of tension, and we shall be at rest. Do not delay. 
Time is short. The danger is great. 

Humanity the world over cries out for peace and rest, and 
those things are within our gift. Do not withhold them, lest 
this body be discredited and deserted. Our task is not to defend 
this world, but to build the world anew. The future—if there 
is to be a future—will judge us on the record of our success 
at this task. 

Do not, I beg of you older established nations, underestimate 
the force of nationalism. If you doubr its force, look around 
this Chamber and compare it with San Francisco fifteen years 
ago. Nationalism—victorious, triumphant nationalism—has 
wrought this change, and it is good. Today, the world is 
enriched and ennobled by the wisdom of leaders of sovereign 
nations newly established. To mention but six examples out of 
many, there is a Norodom Sihanouk, a Nasser, a Nehru, a 
Sékou Touré, a Mao Tse-tung in Peiping, and a Nkrumah. 
Is not the world a better place that they should sit here instead 
of devoting all their lives and all their strength to the over- 
throw of the imperialism which bound them? And their 
nations, too, are free, and my nation is free, and many more 
nations are free. Is not the world thus a better and a richer 
place? 

Indeed, I do not have to explain to you that we of Asia and 
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Africa are opposed to colonialism and imperialism. More than 
that, who is there in the world today who will defend those 
things? They are universally condemned, and rightly so, and 
the old cynical arguments are no longer heard. Conflict now 
centres on when colonies are to be free, not on whether they 
are to be free. 

However, I will stress this point: Our opposition to colonial- 
ism and imperialism comes from both the heart and the head. 
We oppose it on humanitarian grounds, and we oppose it on 
the grounds that it presents a great and growing threat to 
peace. 

Our disagreement with the colonial Powers centres on 
questions of timing and security, for they now pay at least 
lip service to the ideal of national freedom. 

Think deeply, then, about nationalism and independence, 
about patriotism and about imperialism. Think deeply, I beg 
you, lest the tide of history wash over you. 

Today, we hear and read much about disarmament. That 
word refers usually to nuclear and atomic disarmament. For- 
give me, please. I am a simple man, and a man of peace. I 
cannot speak of the details of disarmament. I cannot pass 
judgment upon rival views concerning inspection, concerning 
underground testing, and concerning seismographic records. 

Upon questions of imperialism and nationalism, I am an 
expert, after a lifetime of study and struggle, and upon those 
matters I speak with authority. But upon questions of nuclear 
warfare, I am just another man, perhaps like the man who lives 
next door to you, or like your brother or even your father. 
I share their horror; I share their fear. 

I share that horror and that fear because I am part of this 
world. I have children, and their future is in danger. I am an 
Indonesian, and that nation is in danger. 

Those who wield those weapons of mass destruction must 
today face their own conscience, and, finally, perhaps charred 
to radioactive dust, they must face their Maker. I do not envy 
them. 

Those who are discussing nuclear disarmament must never 
forget that we, who in this have previously been inarticulate, 
are watching and are hoping. 

We are watching and we are hoping, and yet we are filled 
with anxiety because, if nuclear warfare devastates our world, 
we, too, are the sufferers. 

No human being has the right to usurp the prerogatives of 
God. No person has the right to use hydrogen bombs. No 
nation has the right to cause the probable destruction of all 
nations. 

No political system, no economic organization, is worth the 
destruction of the world, including that system or organization 
itself. If the hydrogen-armed nations alone were involved in 
this issue, we of Asia and Africa would not care. We would 
only watch with detachment, filled with wonder that those 
nations from which we have learned so much, and which we 
have admired so much, should today have sunk into such a 
morass of immorality. We could cry: “A curse upon you” and 
we could retire into our own more balanced and peaceful 
world. 

But we cannot do that. Already we Asians have suffered 
atomic bombing. We Asians also are threatened again, and 
furthermore we feel a moral duty to help in any way we can. 
We are not the enemies of the East, nor of the West. We are 
part of this world, and we wish to help. 

This is a cry from the heart of Asia. Let us help you solve 
these problems. Perhaps you have looked at them too long, 
and no longer see them clearly. Let us help you, and in helping 
you, we will help ourselves, and all the future generations of 
the world. 

It is obvious that the problem of disarmament is not oniy 
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disagreement on narrow technical grounds. It is a question 
also of mutual trust. In fact, it is clear that on technical 
matters and on methods, the two blocs are not very far apart. 
The problem is rather one of mutual distrust. It is a problem 
open to solution by methods of discussion and diplomacy. 
Surely we of Asia and Africa, and the other non-aligned 
countries, can help in this. We are not short of experience 
and skill in negotiating. Perhaps our intermediation would be 
of value. Perhaps we could assist in finding a solution. Perhaps 
—who knows—we could show you the way to the only 
real disarmament, which is disarmament in the heart of man, 
the disarmament of man’s mistrusts and hatreds. 

Nothing could be more urgent than this. And this problem 
is of such vital importance for the whole of mankind that 
all of mankind should be involved in its solution. In fact, I 
chink we may say now that only pressure and effort from the 
non-aligned nations will produce the results which the whole 
world needs. Genuine discussion of disarmament, within this 
body, and based upon a real desire for success, is essential 
now. 

I stress “within this body,” for only this Assembly begins 
to approach a true reflection of the world in which we live. 

Think, please, for a moment, of what would be possible 
if we could evolve a basis for genuine disarmament. Think of 
the vast funds which would be available for improving the 
world in which we live. Think of the tremendous impetus 
which could be given to the development of the under- 
developed, if even only a part of the defence budgets of 
the great Powers were diverted in that direction. Think of 
the vast increase in human happiness, human productivity 
and human welfare, if this were done. 

I must add one word on this subject. If there is any greater 
immorality than the brandishing of hydrogen weapons, then 
it is the testing of those weapons. I know that there is 
scientific disagreement about the genetical effect of those tests. 
That disagreement, however, is in terms of the numbers 
affected. It is agreed that there are evil genetical effects. Have 
those who authorize the tests ever seen the results of what 
they do? Have they looked at their own children and thought 
about those results? At the present time, the testing of nuclear 
weapons is suspended—not, mark you well, forbidden, but 
only suspended. Let that fact serve as the beginning, then. 
Let that fact serve as a basis for prohibition of testing, and 
then for real disarmament. 

Before leaving the subject of disarmament, I must make 
one more comment. To speak of disarmament is good. 
Seriously to attempt the making of a disarmament agreement 
would be better. Best of all would be the implementation of 
an agreement on disarmament. However, let us be realistic. 
Even the implementation of a disarmament agreement would 
not guarantee peace to this sore and troubled world. Peace 
will come only when the causes of tension and conflict are 
removed. 

If there is a cause for conflict, then men will fight with 
pointed sticks, if they have no other weapon. I know, because 
my own nation did that very thing during our struggle for 
independence. We fought then with knives and pointed 
sticks. In order to make peace, we must remove the causes of 
tension and of conflict. That is why I spoke deep from my 
heart about the necessity of co-operation to bring about the 
final inglorious end of imperialism. 

Where there is imperialism, and where there are simul- 
taneously armed forces, then the position is a dangerous one 
indeed. Again, I speak from experience. That is the situation 
in West Irian. That is the situation in the one-fifth of our 
national territory which still labours under imperialism. There 
in West Irian we have imperialism and the armed forces of 
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imperialism. Bordering that territory, our own troops stand 
guard by land and sea. Those two bodies of troops face each 
other, and I tell you that is an explosive situation. Very re- 
cently those young and misguided troops who were in West 
Irian defending an outmoded conception were reinforced by 
an aircraft carrier, the “Karel Doorman,” from their remote 
homeland. I tell you that then the situation became positively 
dangerous. 

The Commander in Chief of the Indonesian Army sits in my 
delegation. There he is. His name is General Nasution. He is 
a professional soldier and an excellent one. Like the soldiers 
he leads, and like the nation they defend, he is first and fore- 
most a man of peace. More than that, though, he and our 
soldiers and my nation are dedicated to the defence of our 
homeland. 

We have tried to solve the problem of West Irian. We 
have tried seriously and with great patience and great toler- 
ance and great hope. We have tried bilateral negotiations. We 
tried that seriously, and for years. We tried, and we per- 
severed. We have tried using the machinery of the United 
Nations, and the strength of world opinion expressed here. 
We tried, and we persevered with that too. But hope evapo- 
rates; patience dries up; even tolerance reaches an end. They 
have all run out now, and the Netherlands has left us no 
alternative but to stiffen our attitude. If they fail correctly 
to estimate the current of history, we are not to blame. But 
the result of their failure is that there is a threat to peace, 
and that involves, once again, the United Nations. 

West Irian is a colonial sword poised over Indonesia. It 
points at our heart, but it also threatens world peace. 

Our present determined efforts to reach a solution by our 
own methods is part of our contribution towards securing 
the peace of this world. It is part of our effort to end this 
world problem of an obsolete evil. It is a determined surgical 
effort to remove the cancer of imperialism from the area of 
the world in which we have our life and being. 

I tell you in all seriousness, the situation in West Irian is 
a dangerous situation, an explosive situation; it is a cause of 
tension and it is a threat to peace. General Nasution is not 
responsible for that. Our soldiers are not responsible for that. 
Sukarno is not responsible for that. Indonesia is not responsible 
for that. No! The threat to peace springs directly from the 
very existence of colonialism and imperialism. 

Remove those checks to freedom and emancipation and the 
threat to peace disappears. Eradicate imperialism, and the 
world becomes, immediately and automatically, a cleaner place, 
a better place, a more secure place. 

I know that when I say this, the minds of many will turn 
to the situation in the Congo. You may ask: has not imperial- 
ism been ejected from the Congo with the result that there is 
now strife and bloodshed? It is not so! The deplorable situa- 
tion in the Congo is caused directly and immediately by 
imperialism, not by its ending. Imperialism sought to maintain 
its foothold in the Congo, sought to mutilate and cripple the 
new State. That is why the Congo is in flames. 

Yes, there is agony in the Congo. But that agony is the birth 
pang of progress, and explosive progress always brings pain. 
Tearing up the deep roots of vested interests, national and 
international, always causes pain and dislocation. We know 
that. We know, too, from our own experience, that develop- 
ment itself creates turbulence. A turbulent nation needs 
leadership and guidance, and it will eventually produce its 
own leadership and guidance. 

We Indonesians, we speak from bitter experience. The 
problem of the Congo, which is a problem of colonialism and 
imperialism, must be solved by application of those principles 
I have already mentioned. The Congo is a sovereign State. 
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Let that sovereignty be respected. Remember: the sovereignty 
of the Congo is no less than the sovereignty of any nation 
represented in this Assembly, and it must be respected equally. 

There must be no interference in the internal affairs of the 
Congo, and certainly no open or hidden support for disin- 
tegration. 

Yes, of course, that nation will make mistakes. We all 
make mistakes, and we all learn from mistakes. Yes, there 
will be turbulence; but let that go on, too, for it is a sign of 
rapid growth and development. The extent of that turbulence 
is a question for the nation itself. 

Let us, individually or collectively, assist there if we are 
requested to do so by the lawful government of that nation. 
However, any such assistance must be clearly based upon the 
unquestioned sovereignty of the Congo. 

Finally, have confidence in that nation. They are going 
through a time of great trial, and are suffering deeply. Have 
confidence in them as a newly liberated nation, and they will 
find their own way to their own solution of their own 
problems. , 

I will here utter a very serious warning. Many Members 
of this body and many servants of this body are perhaps not 
too well aware of the workings of imperialism and colonialism. 
They have never experienced it. They have never known its 
tenacity and its ruthlessness and its many faces and its evil. 
We of Asia and Africa, we have. I tell you: Do not act as 
the innocent tool of imperialism. If you do, then you will 
assuredly kill this Organization of the United Nations, and 
with it you will kill the hope of countless millions and perhaps 
you will make the future stillborn. 

Before leaving these questions, | wish to mention another 
great issue somewhat similar in nature. I refer to Algeria. 

Here is a sad picture in which both sides are being bled 
and ruined for lack of a solution. This is a tragedy! 

It is quite clear that the people of Algeria want inde- 
pendence. There can be no argument about that. If they had 
not, then this long and bitter and bloody struggle would have 
ended years ago. The thirst for independence and the de- 
termination to achieve that independence are the central factors 
in this situation. 

What is not yet decided is just how close and harmonious 
should be the future co-operation with France. Very close 
and very harmonious co-operation should not be difficult to 
achieve even at this stage, although perhaps it gets more 
difficult as the days of struggle pass. 

Then let a plebiscite be held under the United Nations 
in Algeria to determine the wishes of the people on just how 
close and harmonious those relations should be. The plebiscite 
should not—again, not—be concerned with the question of 
independence. That has been settled in blood and tears, and 
there certainly will be an independent Algeria. 

A plebiscite such as that I suggest would, if it is held soon, 
be the best guarantee that independent Algeria and France 
will have close and good co-operation for their mutual benefit. 
Again I speak from experience. Indonesia had no intention 
of disrupting close and harmonious relations with the Nether- 
lands. However, it seems that even today, as generations ago, 
the government of that nation insists upon giving too little and 
asking too much. Only when this became unbearable were 
those relations liquidated. 

Permit me now to turn to the larger issue of war and peace 
in this world of ours. Very definitely, the new and the re-born 
nations do not present a threat to world peace. We do not 
have territorial ambitions; we do not have irreconcilable 
economic aims. The threat to peace does not come from us, 
but rather from the older countries, from those long estab- 
lished and stable 
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Oh, yes, there is turbulence in our countries. In fact, 
turbulence almost seems to be a function of the first decade 
of independence. But is this surprising? 

Look here, let me take an example from American history. 
In one generation we must undergo as it were, the War of 
Independence and the War between the States. Furthermore, 
in that same generation, we must undergo the rise of militant 
trades unionism—the period of the International Workers of 
the World, the Wobblies. We must have our drive to the 
West. We must have our Industrial Revolution and even, yes, 
our carpetbaggers. We must suffer our Benedict Arnolds. We 
are, as I have said very often, compressing many revolutions 
into one revolution and many generations into one generation. 

Do you then wonder that there is turbulence amongst us? 
To us, it is normal, and we have grown accustomed to riding 
the whirlwind. I understand well that to the man outside often 
the picture must seem one of chaos and disorder, of coup 
and counter-coup. Still, this turbulence is our own, and it 
presents no threat to anyone, although often it offers oppor- 
tunities to interfere in our affairs. 

The clashing interests of the big Powers, though, are a 
different matter. There, the issues are obscured by waving 
hydrogen bombs and by the reiteration of old and worn-out 
slogans. We cannot ignore them, for they threaten us. And 
yet, only too often, they seem unreal. I tell you frankly, and 
without hesitation, that we put our own future far above the 
wrangling of Europe. 

Yes, we have learned much from Europe and America. We 
have studied your history and the lives of your great men. We 
have followed your example; we have even tried to surpass 
you. We speak your languages and we read your books. We 
have been inspired by Lincoln and by Lenin, by Cromwell, by 
Garibaldi; and, indeed, we have still much to learn from you 
in many fields. Today, though, the fields in which we have 
much to learn from you are those of technique and science, 
not those of ideas or of action dictated by ideology. 

In Asia and Africa today, still living, still thinking, still 
acting, are those who have led their nations to independence, 
those who have evolved great liberating economic theories, 
those who have overthrown tyranny, those who have united 
their nations, and those who have defeated disruption of their 
nations. 

Thus, and very properly, we of Asia and Africa are turning 
towards each other for guidance and inspiration, and we are 
looking inwardly towards the experience and the accumulated 
wisdom of our own people. 

Do you not think that Asia and Africa perhaps—perhaps— 
have a message and a method for the whole world? 

It was the great British philosopher, Bertrand Russell, who 
once said that mankind is now divided into two groups. One 
group follows the teachings of Thomas Jefferson in the 
Declaration of American Independence. The other group 
follows the teachings of the Communist Manifesto. 

But pardon me, Lord Russell—pardon me—lI think you 
have forgotten something. I think you have forgotten about 
more than 1,000 million people, the people of Asia and Africa, 
and possibly also Latin America too, who follow neither the 
Communist Manifesto nor the Declaration of Independence. 
Mind you, we admire both, and we have learned much from 
both, and we have been inspired by both. 

Who could fail to be inspired by the words and the spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among those rights 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Who, deeply engaged in the struggle for national life and 
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liberty, could fail to be inspired? 

And again, who amongst us, struggling to establish a just 
and prosperous society upon the devastation of colonialism, 
would fail to be inspired by the vision of co-operation and 
economic emancipation evoked by Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels? 

Now, there is confrontation between those two outlooks; 
and this confrontation is dangerous, not only to those who 
confront each other but also to the rest of the world. 

I cannot speak for the rest of Asia and Africa. I am not 
empowered to do so; and in any case, they are well able to 
express their own views. However, | am empowered—indeed, 
instructed—to speak for my own nation of 92 million people. 

As I say, we have read and studied both of those seminal 
documents. We have taken much from each and have rejected 
what is not applicable to us, living in another continent and 
generations later. We have synthesized what we need from 
those two documents, and, in the light of experience and in 
the light of our own knowledge, we have refined and modified 
that synthesis. 

Thus, with apologies to Lord Russell, whom I respect 
greatly, not all the world is divided into two camps, as he 
believes. 

Although we have extracted from them, and although we 
have sought to synthesize those two great documents, we are 
not guided only by them. We follow neither the liberal con- 
ception nor the Communist conception. Why should we? Out 
of our own experience and out of our own history there has 
evolved something else, something much more applicable, 
something much more fitting for us. 

The torrent of history shows clearly that all nations need 
some such conception and ideal. If they do not have it or if 
it becomes obscured and obsolete, then that nation is in danger. 
Our own Indonesian history shows that clearly, and so, indeed, 
does the history of the whole world. 

We call this “something” Pantja Sila. Pantja is five; Sila is 
principle. Yes, Pantja Sila, or the “five pillars” of our State. 
These five pillars do not spring directly from either the Com- 
munist Manifesto nor the Declaration of Independence. In- 
deed, they are ideas and ideals which have, perhaps for 
centuries, been implicit amongst our people. It is, indeed, not 
surprising that concepts of great strength and virility should 
have arisen in our nation during the two thousand years of our 
civilization and during the centuries of strong nationhood 
before imperialism engulfed us in a moment of national weak- 
ness. 

In speaking to you of Pantja Sila, 1 am expressing the 
essence of two thousand years of our civilization. 

What, then, are those five pillars? They are quite simple: 
firstly, belief in God; secondly, nationalism; thirdly, inter- 
nationalism; fourthly, democracy; and fifthly, social justice. 
Belief in God; nationalism; internationalism; democracy; social 
justice. Very simple. 

Permit me now to expand a little on those five points. 

First, belief in God. My nation includes those who follow 
many different religions: there are Mohammedans, there are 
Christians, there are Buddhists in Indonesia, and there are 
men of no religion. However, to eighty-five per cent of our 
92 million people, the Indonesian nation is made up of fol- 
lowers of Islam. Springing from this fact, and in recognition 
of the unified diversity of our nation, we place belief in God 
at the forefront of our philosophy of life. Even those who 
follow no God recognize, in their innate tolerance, that belief 
in the Almighty is characteristic of their nation and so accept 
this first Séa. 

Secondly, nationalism. The burning force of nationalism 
and the desire for independence sustained us and gave us 
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strength during the long colonial night and during the struggle 
for independence. Today that burning force is still within us 
and still sustains us. But our nationalism is most certainly not 
chauvinism. We most certainly do not regard ourselves as 
superior to other nations. We most certainly do not seek to 
impose ourselves on other nations. I know well that the word 
“nationalism” is suspect and even discredited in the West. 
That is because the West itself has prostituted and distorted 
nationalism. And yet, true nationalism still burns bright in 
the West. If it had not, then the West would not have chal- 
lenged with arms the aggressive chauvinism of Hitler. 

Does not nationalism—call it, if you will, patriotisra—does 
not that sustain all nations? Who dares deny the nation which 
bore him? Who dares turn away from the nation which made 
him? Nationalism is the great engine which drives and con- 
trols all our international activity; it is the great spring of 
liberty and the majestic inspiration for freedom. 

Our nationalism in Asia and Africa is not the same as that 
of the Western State system. In the West, nationalism de- 
veloped as an aggressive force, seeking national economic 
expansion and advantage. It was the grandparent of imperial- 
ism, whose father was capitalism. In Asia and Africa, and I 
believe in Latin America also, nationalism is a liberating 
movement, a movement of protest aganst imperialism and 
colonialism, and a response to the oppression of chauvinist 
nationalism springing from Europe. Asian and African na- 
tionalism, and that of Latin America, cannot be considered 
without reference to its social content. 

In Indonesia, we refer to that social content as our drive 
towards justice and prosperity. Is that not a good aim which 
all can accept? I do not speak only of ourselves in Indonesia, 
nor only of my Asian and African and Latin American 
brothers; I speak of the whole world. A just and prosperous 
society can be the aim and the goal of all men. 

Mahatma Gandhi once said: “I am a nationalist, but my 
nationalism is humanity.” We say that too. We are nationalists, 
we love our nations, and all nations. We are nationalists because 
we believe that nations are essential to the world in the present 
day, and we will continue to be so for as far as the eye can see 
into the future. Because we are nationalists, we support and 
encourage nationalism wherever we find it. 

Jur third pillar is internationalism. There is no conflict 
or contradiction between nationalism and internationalism. 
Indeed, internationalism cannot grow and flourish except in 
the rich soil of nationalism. Is not this Organization clear 
evidence of that? Previously, there was the League of Nations; 
now there is the United Nations. The very names proclaim 
that neither could have existed without the existence of nations 
and nationalism. And yet the very existence of both shows 
that the nations desire and need an international body in which 
each is equal. Internationalism is most certainly not cos- 
mopolitanism, which is a denial of nationalism, which is anti- 
national and, indeed, anti-reality. 

Rather, true internationalism is an expression of true 
nationalism, in which each nation respects and guards the 
rights of all nations, big and small, old and new. True inter- 
nationalism is a sign that the nation has become adult and 
responsible, forsaking childish ideas of national or racial 
superiority, forsaking the infantile disorders of chauvinism 
and cosmopolitanism. 

Fourthly, there is democracy. Democracy is not the monopoly 
or the invention of the Western social orders. Rather, democ- 
racy seems to be the natural condition of man, although it is 
modified to fit particular social conditions. 

During the millennia of our Indonesian civilization, we 
have evolved our own Indonesian democratic forms. It is our 
belief that these forms have an international relevance and 





significance. This is a question to which I shall return later. 

Finally, the last Sila, the ultimate pillar, is social justice. 
With this we link social prosperity, for we regard the two as 
inseparable. Indeed, only a prosperous society can be a just 
society, although prosperity itself can reside in social injustice. 

That, then, is our Pantja Sila: belief in God, nationalism, in- 
ternationalism, democracy, social justice. Those are the prin- 
ciples which my nation fully accepts and uses as its guide to 
all political activity, economic activity, and social activity. 

It is no part of my task today to describe how, in our national 
life and affairs, we seek to apply and implement Pantja Sila. 
To do so would be to intrude upon the courtesy of this inter- 
national body. However, it is my sincere belief that Pantja Sila 
has much more than a national significance. It has a universal 
significance and can be applied internationally. 

No one will deny the element of truth in the view expressed 
by Bertrand Russell. Much of the world is so divided between 
those who accept the ideas and principles of the Declaration of 
American Independence and those who accept the ideas and 
principles of the Communist Manifesto. Those who accept one 
reject the other, and there is conflict on both ideological and 
practical grounds. 

We are all threatened by this conflict, and we are concerned 
by it. Is there nothing to be done about this threat? Must it 
continue still for generations, perhaps finally bursting into a 
flame which will engulf us all? Is there no way out? 

There must be a way out. If there is not, then all our deliber- 
ations, all our hopes, all our struggles, will be useless. We of 
Indonesia are not prepared to sit idly back while the world goes 
to ruin. We are not prepared to have the clear morning of 
our independence overshadowed by radioactive clouds. No 
nation of Asia or Africa is prepared to do this. We have a 
responsibility to the world, and we are ready to accept and 
fulfil that responsibility. If that means intervening in what 
have previously been the affairs of great Powers remote from 
us, then we are prepared to do that. No nation of Asia or 
Africa will shirk that task. 

Is it not clear that conflict arises chiefly from inequalities? 
Within the nation, the existence of rich and poor, exploited 
and exploiters, causes conflict. Remove the exploitation, and 
the conflict disappears because the cause of conflict has gone. 
Between the nations, if there are rich and poor, exploiters and 
exploited, there will also be conflict. Remove that cause of 
conflict, and the conflict will disappear. That holds good in- 
ternationally as well as within the nation. The elimination of 
imperialism and colonialism removes such exploitation of na- 
tion by nation. 

I believe that there is a way out of this confrontation of 
ideologies. I believe that the way out lies in the universal ap- 
plication of Pantja Sila. 

Who amongst you rejects Pantja Sila? Do the representatives 
of the great American nation reject it? Do the representatives 
of the great Russian nation reject it? Or those of Britain or 
Poland, or France or Czechosolvakia? Or, indeed, any of those 
who seem to have adopted static positions in this cold war of 
ideas and practices, who seek to remain rooted deep while the 
world is in flux? 

Look at this delegation who support me and who are sitting 
here. This is not a delegation of civil servants or professional 
politicians; this is a delegation representing the Indonesian 
nation. There are soldiers. They accept Pantja Sila. There is a 
great scholar of Islam who is a pillar of his faith. He accepts 
Pantja Sila. There is the leader of the powerful Indonesian 
Communist Party. He accepts Pantja Sila. There are representa- 
tives from the Catholic Group and from the Protestant Group, 
from the Nationalist Party and from the organization of 
‘ workers and peasants. There are women, there are intellectuals 
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and administrators. All of them—yes, all of them—accept 
Pantja Sila. And they do not accept it merely as an ideological 
concept, but as a very practical guide to action. Those of my 
nation who seek to be leaders but reject Pantja Sila are in turn 
rejected by the nation. 

What would be the international application of Pantja Sila? 
How could it work in practice? Let us take the five points one 
by one. 

First, then, belief in God. No person who accepts the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence as a guide to life and action 
will deny that. And equally certainly, no follower of the Com- 
munist Manifesto would, in this international forum today deny 
the right to believe in the Almighty. For further elucidation 
about that, I refer to Mr. Aidit, the leader of the Indonesian 
Communist Party, who is sitting here in my delegation and 
who accepts whole-heartedly both the Communist Manifesto 
and the Pantja Sila. 

Second, nationalism. We are all representatives of nations. 
How, then, can we reject nationalism? To do so would be to 
repect our Own nations and to reject the sacrifices of generations. 
But I warn you: if you accept the principle of nationalism, then 
you must reject imperialism. But to that warning, I will add 
a reminder: if you reject imperialism, then automatically and 
immediately you remove from this troubled world a major 
cause of tension and conflict. 

The third point is internationalism. Is it necessary to speak 
at length about internationalism in this international body? 
Surely not. If our nations were not internationally-minded, then 
those nations would not be Members of this Organization. 
However, true internationalism is not always found here. | 
regret the necessity of saying that, but it is a fact: true nation- 
alism is not always found here. Only too often the United Na- 
tions is used as a forum for narrow national or sectional aims. 
Only too often the great purposes and high ideals of our Char- 
ter are obscured by the search for national advantage or na- 
tional prestige. True internationalism must be based upon the 
fact of national equality. True internationalism must be based 
upon equality of regard, equality of esteem, the practical ap- 
plication of the truth that all men are brothers. It must, to quote 
the Preamble of the Charter of the United Nations—that docu- 
ment which is so often forgotten—". . . reaffirm faith . . . in the 
equal rights of . . . nations large and small.” Finally and once 
more, internationalism would mean the ending of imperialism 
and colonialism, and thus it would mean the ending of many 
dangers and tensions. 

Fourth, democracy. For us of Indonesia, democracy contains 
three essential elements. It contains first the principle of what 
we call mufakat, that is unanimity; it contains secondly the 
principle of perwakilan, that is, representation; finally, ic con- 
tains tor us the principle of musjawarah, and that is delibera- 
tion among representatives. Yes, Indonesian democracy con- 
tains those three: unanimity, representation, and deliberation 
among representatives. 

These principles of our democratic way of life are deeply en- 
shrined within our people, and have been from time im- 
memorial. They ruled our democratic way of life when wild 
and savage tribes still roamed over Europe. They guided us 
when feudalism established itself as a progressive, indeed 
revolutionary, force over Europe. They gave us strength when 
feudalism gave birth to capitalism and when capitalism fa- 
thered the imperialism which enslaved us. They sustained us 

during the long eclipse of colonial darkness and during the 
long slow years when other and different forms of democratic 
practice were slowly emerging in Europe and America. 

Our democracy is old, but it is virile and strong—as virile 
and strong as the Indonesian people from which it sprang. 

This organization of United Nations is an organization of 
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States with equal sovereignty, equal independence, and equal 
pride in that sovereignty and independence. The only way in 
which it can function satisfactorily is by means of unanimity 
arising out of deliberation, or, to use the Indonesian terms, by 
mufakat arising from musjawarah. Deliberations should be held 
in such a way that there is no contest between opposing points 
of view, no resolutions and counter-resolutions, no taking of 
sides, but only a persistent effort to find common ground in 
solving a problem. From such deliberation there arises a con- 
sensus, a unanimity, which is more powerful than a resolution 
perhaps not accepted, or perhaps resented, by the minority. 

Am I talking idealistically? Am I dreaming of an ideal and 
romantic world? No, I am not. My feet are firmly planted on 
the ground. Yes, I look at the skies for inspiration, but my head 
is not in the clouds, I tell you that such methods of deliberation 
work. They work for us; they work in the Indonesian Parlia- 
ment, they work in the Indonesian National Advisory Council, 
they work in the Indonesian Cabinet of Ministers. They work 
because the representatives of our nation desire to make them 
work. The Communists desire it, the Nationalists desire it, 
the Moslems desire it, the Christians desire it. The Army 
desires it, the man in the city and the man in the remote village 
both desire it; the intellectual desires it, the man just striving 
to throw off illiteracy desires it. All desire it, because all desire 
the clear aim of Pantja Sila, and that clear aim is a just and 
prosperous society. . 

Perhaps you may say: “Yes, we will accept the word of Presi- 
dent Sukarno and we will accept the evidence which we see 
in the composition of his delegation here today, but we are 
realists in a hard world. The only way to run an international 
meeting is the way we run the United Nations, with resolutions 
and amendments and votes of majorities and minorities.” 

Let me tell you something. We know from equally hard, 
practical, realistic experience that our methods of deliberation 
work also in international bodies, work also in the international 
field. They work there equally as well as on the national field. 

Look, not so very long ago, as you know, representatives of 
twenty-nine nations of Asia and Africa met together in Ban- 
dung. Those leaders of their nations were no impractical 
dreamers. Far from it. They were hard, realistic leaders of men 
and of nations, most of them graduates of the struggle for 
national freedom, all of them well versed in the realities of 
political, as well as international, life and leadership. 

They were of diverse political outlook, ranging from the 
extreme left to the extreme right. 

Many in the West did not believe that such a conference 
could produce anything worthwhile. Many even believed that 
it would break up in confusion and mutual recrimination, torn 
apart on the rock of political differences. 

But the Asian-African Conference succeeded; the Asian- 
African Conference was conducted by methods of musjawarah, 
of deliberation. 

There were no majorities, no minorities. There was no vot- 
ing. There were only deliberations, and only the common desire 
to reach agreement. Out of that conference came a unanimous 
communique which is one of the most important achievements 
of this decade, and perhaps one of the most important docu- 
ments of history. 

Can you now still doubt the usefulness and the efficiency of 
deliberation by such methods? 

I am convinced that the wholehearted adoption of such 
methods of deliberation could ease the work of this interna- 
tional Organization. Yes, perhaps it would make possible the 
real work of this Organization. It would point the way to 
solutions of many problems which have accumulated over the 
years. It would permit the solution of problems which seem to 


be insoluble. 
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And remember please that history deals ruthlessly with 
those who fail. Who today remembers those who toiled in the 
League of Nations? We remember only those who wrecked 
that international body. But they wrecked an organization of 
States from one corner of the world only. We are not prepared 
to sit back idly and watch this Organization, which is our 
Organization, wrecked because it is inflexible or because it is 
slow to respond to changed world conditions. 

Is it not worth trying? If you think that it is not, then you 
must be prepared to justify your decision before the bar of 
history. 

Finally, in the Pantja Sila, there is social justice. To be ap- 
plied in the international field, this should perhaps be inter- 
national social justice. Once again, to accept this principle 
would be to reject colonialism and imperialism. 

Furthermore, the acceptance of social justice as an aim by 
this United Nations would mean the acceptance of certain re- 
sponsibilities and duties. It would mean a determined, united 
effort to end many of the social evils which trouble our world. 
It would mean that aid to the technically under-developed and 
the less fortunate nations would be removed from the atmos- 
phere of the cold war. It would also mean the practical 
recognition that all men are brothers and that all men have a 
responsibility to their brothers. 

Is not that a noble aim? Does anyone dare deny the nobility 
and justice of that aim? 

If there is any such, then let him face the reality. Let him 
face the hungry, let him face the illiterate, let him face the 
sick, and let him then justify his denial. 

Let me now repeat once more those five principles: belief in 
God, nationalism, internationalism, democracy, social justice. 

Let us enquire whether these things do in fact constitute a 
synthesis which all can accept. Let us ask ourselves whether the 
acceptance of these principles would provide a solution to the 
problems faced by this Organization. 

Of course, the United Nations consists of more than the 
Charter of the United Nations. Nevertheless that historic 
document remains the guiding star and the inspiration of this 
Organization. 

In many ways, the Charter reflects the political and power 
constellation of the time of its origin. In many ways that Char- 
ter does not reflect the realities of today. 

Let us consider then whether the five principles I have enun- 
ciated would make our Charter stronger and better. 

I believe, yes, I firmly believe that the adoption of those five 
principles and the writing of them into the Charter would 
greatly strengthen the United Nations. I believe it would bring 
the United Nations into line with the recent development of 
the world. I believe that it would make it possible for the 
United Nations to face the future refreshed and confident. 
Finally, I believe that the adoption of Pantja Sila as a founda- 
tion of the Charter would make the Charter more wholeheart- 
edly acceptable to all Members, both old and new. 

I will make one further point in this direction. It is a great 
honour to have the seat of the United Nations within one’s 
country. We are all grateful indeed to the United States of 
America that it offered a permanent home to our Organization. 
However, it might well be questioned whether this is advis- 
able. 

I am convinced that an Asian or African country, in its faith 
and belief, would gladly offer hospitality to the United Nations, 
perhaps setting aside a sufficient area wherein the Organization 
itself would be sovereign and in which the discussions vital 
to the vital work could take place in security and brotherhood. 

The United Nations is no longer the same body as that 
which signed the Charter fifteen years ago. Nor is this world 
the same world. Those who labonred in wisdom to produce 
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the Charter of this Organization could not have foreseen the 
shape which it has taken today. Of those wise and far-sighted 
men, but few realized that the end of imperialism was in sight 
and that if this Organization was to live ic must provide for a 
great and overbearing and invigorating influx of new and re- 
born nations. 

With all respect, I submit that it might not be so. The fact 
that the seat of the United Nations is in the territory of one 
of the cold war protagonists has meant that the cold war has 
worked its way even into the work and the administration and 
household of our Organization. So much so, indeed, that the 
very attendance at this session of the leader of a great nation has 
become a cold war issue, a cold war weapon, and a means of 
sharpening that dangerous and futile way of life. 

Let us enquire whether the seat of our Organization should 
not be removed from the atmosphere of the cold war. Let us 
enquire whether Asia or Africa or Geneva will offer a per- 
manent home to us, remote from the cold war, uncommitted to 
either bloc, and where the representatives can move easily and 
freely where they will, and in doing so, perhaps gain a wider 
understanding of the world and its problems. 

The purpose of the United Nations should be to solve prob- 
lems. To use it as a mere debating platform or as a propaganda 
outlet, or as an extension of domestic politics is to pervert the 
high ideals which shouid imbue this body. 

Colonial turbulence, the rapid development of the still 
technically under-developed areas, and the question of disarma- 
ment, are still suitable and urgent matters for our consideration 
and deliberation. However, it has become clear that these vital 
matters cannot satisfactorily be dealt with by the present Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. This history of this body 
demonstrates sadly and clearly the truth of what I say. 

It is certainly not surprising that this should be so. The fact 
is that our Organization reflects the world of 1945, not the 
world of today. This is so within all its bodies, except this 
single august Assembly and in all its agencies. 

The Organization and membership of the Security Council, 
that most important body, reflects the economic, military and 
power map of the world of 1945, when this Organization was 
born of a vast inspiration and vision. That is also true of most 
other agencies. They do not reflect the rise of the socialist 
countries, nor the rocketing of Asian and African independ- 
ence. 

In order to modernize and make efficient our Organization, 
perhaps even the Secretariat, under the leadership of its Secre- 
tary-General, may need to be revised. In saying this, I am not, 
most definitely not, in any way criticizing or denouncing the 
present Secretary-General who is striving to do a good job 
under outmoded conditions which must at times seem impos- 
sible. 

How, then, can they be efficient? How can members of those 
two groups in the world—groups which are a reality and must 
be acceptred—how can members of those two groups feel at 
ease in this Organization, and have the necessary utmost con- 
fidence in it? 

Since the War, we have witnessed three great permanent 
phenomena. First is the rise of the socialist countries. That was 
not foreseen in 1945. Second is the great wave of national 
liberation and economic emancipation which has swept over 
Asia and Africa and over our brothers in Latin America. I think 
that only we who were directly involved anticipated that. Third 
is the great scientific advance, which at first dealt in weapons 
and war, but which is turning now to the barriers and frontiers 
of space. Who could have prophesied this? 

It is true that our Charter can be revised. I am aware that 
_there exists a procedure for doing so, and a time when it can be 
done. But this question is urgent. It may be a matter of life and 
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death for the United Nations. No narrow legalistic thinking 
should prevent this being done at once. 

Equally it is essential that the distribution of seats in the 
Security Council and the other bodies and agencies should be 
revised. I am not thinking in this matter in terms of bloc 
votes, but I am thinking of the urgency that the Charter of the 
United Nations, of the United Nations bodies, and its Secre- 
tariat should all reflect the true position of our present world. 

We of Indonesia regard this body with great hope and yet 
with great fear. We regard it with great hope because it was 
useful to us in our struggle for national life. We regard it with 
great hope because we believe that only some such organization 
as this can provide the framework for the sane and secure 
world we crave. We regard it with great fear, because we have 
presented one great national issue, the issue of West Irian, be- 
fore this Assembly, and no solution has been found. We regard 
it with fear because great Powers of the world have introduced 
their dangerous cold war game into its halls. We regard it with 
fear lest it should fail, and go the way of its predecessor, and 
thus remove from the eyes of man a vision of a secure and 
united future. 

Let us face the fact that this Organization, in its present 
methods and by its present form, is a product of the Western 
State system. Pardon me, but I cannot regard that system with 
reverence. I cannot even regard it with very much affection, al- 
though I do respect it greatly. 

Imperialism and colonialism were off-spring of that Western 
State system, and in common with the vast majority of this Or- 
ganization, I hate imperialism, I detest colonialism, and I fear 
the consequences of their last bitter struggle for life. Twice 
within my own lifetime the Western State system has torn it- 
self to shreds, and once almost destroyed the world, in bitter 
conflict. 

Can you wonder that so many of us look at this Organiza- 
tion, which is also a product of the Western State system, with 
a question in our eyes? Please, do not misunderstand me. We 
respect and admire that system. We have been inspired by the 
words of Lincoln and of Lenin, by the deeds of Washington and 
by the deeds of Garibaldi. Even, perhaps, we look with envy 
upon some of the physical achievements of the West. But we 
are determined that our nations, and the world as a whole, shall 
not be the plaything of one small corner of the world. 

We do not seek to defend the world we know: we seek to 
build a new, a better world! We seek to build a world sane and 
secure. We seek to build a world in which all may live in peace. 
We seek to build a world of justice and prosperity for all men. 
We seek to build a world in which humanity can achieve its 
full stature. 

It has been said that we live in the midst of a revolution of 
rising expectations. It is not so. We live in the midst of a 
revolution of rising demands! Those who were previously 
without freedom now demand freedom. Those who were pre- 
viously without a voice now demand that their voices be 
heard. Those who were previously hungry now demand rice, 
plentifully and every day. Those who were previously unlettered 
now demand education. 

This whole world is a vast powerhouse of revolution, a vast 
revolutionary ammunition dump. No less than three-quarters of 
humanity is involved in this revolution of rising demands, and 
this is the greatest revolution since man first walked erect in 
a virgin and pleasant world. The success or failure of this 
Organization will be judged by its relationship to that revolu- 
tion of rising demands. Future generations will praise us or 
condemn us in the light of our response to this challenge. 

We dare not fail. We dare not turn our backs on history. If 
we do, then we are lost indeed. My nation is determined that 
we shall not fail. I do not speak to you from weakness; I speak 
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to you from strength. I bring to you the greetings of 92 million 
people, and I bring to you the demand of that nation. We have 
now the opportunity of building together a better world, a 
more secure world. That opportunity may not come again. 
Grasp it, then, hold it tight, use it. 

No man of goodwill and integrity will disagree with the 
hopes and beliefs I have expressed, on behalf of my nation, and 
indeed on behalf of all men. Let us then seek, immediately and 
with no further delay, the means of: translating those hopes 
into realities. 

As a practical step in this direction, it is my honour and my 
duty to submit a draft resolution to this General Assembly. 
On behalf of the delegations of Ghana, India, and United Arab 
Republic, Yugoslavia and Indonesia, I hereby submit the fol- 
lowing draft resolution: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Deeply concerned with the recent deterioration in in- 
ternational relations which threatens the world with 
grave consequences, 

“Aware of the great expectancy of the world that this 
Assembly will assist in helping to prepare the way for the 
easing of world tension, 

“Conscious of the grave and urgent responsibility that 
rests on the United Nations to initiate helpful efforts, 

“Requests, as a first urgent step, the President of the 
United States of America and the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
to renew their contacts interrupted recently, so that their 
declared willingness to find solutions of the outstanding 
problems by negotiation may be progressively imple- 
mented.” 
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May I request, on behalf of the delegations of the afore- 
mentioned five nations that this draft resolution receive your 
urgent consideration. A letter to this effect, signed by the heads 
of the delegations of Ghana, India, and United Arab Republic, 
Yugoslavia and Indonesia, has already been sent to the Secre- 
tariat. 

I submit that draft resolution on behalf of those five dele- 
gations and on behalf of the millions of people in those na- 
tions. 

To accept this resolution is a possible and immediate step. 
Let this General Assembly accept this resolution as soon as 
possible. Let us take this practical step towards an easing of 
the dangerous tension in our world. Let us carry this resolution 
unanimously, so that the full force of the world’s concern may 
be felt. Let us take this first step, and let us determine to con- 
tinue our activity and pressure until our world becomes the 
better and more secure world we envisage. 

Remember what has gone before. Remember the struggle 
and the sacrifice we newer Members of this Organization have 
undergone. Remember that our travail was caused and pro- 
longed by rejection of the principles of the United Nations. 
We are determined that it shall not happen again. 

Build the world anew. Build it solid and strong and sane. 
Build that world in which all nations exist in peace and brother- 
hood. Build the world fit for the dreams and the ideals of 
humanity. Break now with the past, for the day is at its dawn- 
ing. Break now with the past, so that we can justify ourselves 
with the future. 

I pray that God Almighty will bless and guide the delibera- 
tions of this Assembly. 


Needs Of The People Of The Congo 


WORK OF UNITED NATIONS TO MEET THOSE NEEDS 
By DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, Secretary General of the United Nations 
Delivered to the General Assembly, United Nations, New York, October 17, 1960 


N MY FIRST intervention during the general debate I 
reserved my right to ask for the floor at a later stage for 
such clarifications and comments as might seem indicated. 

I thank you, Mr. President, for giving me this opportunity of 
saying a few words at this final stage of the debate. 

The distinguished President of the Republic of Guinea 
said in his speech last Monday: “The Congo is part of the life 
of humanity; the fate reserved for millions of men, women 
and children should be looked at more closely. Let less be said 
of Messrs. Lumumba, Kasavubu, Mobutu, Ileo and the others, 
but let more be pondered seriously to find a true and just solu- 
tion for the problems of the people which only yearns for well- 
being, peace and progress, as do all people all over.” 

Much has been said in this debate regarding the Congo, its 
problems and the United Nations effort in support of the in- 
dependence, integrity, peace and progress of the Congo. Much 
has been said which has been ill-founded. Whether this has 
been the result of misinformation, of an emotional engagement 
or of tactical considerations but flimsily related to the interests 
of the Congo, I leave to others to consider. Following the 
statement of President Sékou Touré, which I just quoted, | 
would, instead of taking up your time with setting straight a 
record mainly concerned with basically superficial and tem- 
porary problems, wish to fill out the picture of the General 
Assembly by talking about what has not been mentioned: the 
needs of the people of the Congo and the work of the United 
Nations in assistance of the authorities whose responsibility it 
is to meet those needs. 


In the confusing fights and conflicts which have now been 
going on for more than three months in the Congo among 
political dignitaries of that country, an impression has grown 
that few have realized that to lead and govern is not a privilege 
to be sought for but a burden of responsibility to be assumed. 

It is not those names which we read about in the papers 
which are tied to the painstaking daily efforts to maintain a 
minimum of order, to keep an administration—on a minimum 
level—running, to forestall epidemics and cure disease, to keep 
the transport system working, to feed the hungriest, to see to it 
that the many workers for the state are in a position to pay for 
the necessities of their families. No, that work has been under- 
taken by many who are nameless, by Congolese officials who 
are never mentioned and whose names will probably never be 
known to the world. They have chosen to serve instead of to 
rule, they have chosen to subordinate themselves instead of 
searching for power. May I pay tribute to these men and to 
what they have done to give life and sense to the independence 
of the Congo. It is those with whom the United Nations has 
had to work, it is those we have been able to consult, and 
those we have tried to assist. 

In doing so, we have been accused of serving the interest of 
foreign elements, of working hand in hand with imperialists, 
and of impeding the legitimate authorities. We have been ac- 
cused of substituting ourselves for those authorities, of seeking 
power for the United Nations in the Congo and of reinstituting 
some kind of colonialism. 

Let nobody be misled. Those many men, from very many 
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nations in Africa, Asia, Europe and the trans-Atlantic countries 
who are serving the United Nations in the Congo, why are 
they there? They have left their families. They do not solicit 
merits for future advancement in the home countries to which 
they want to return. They work against the heaviest odds under 
a continuous nerve strain, they have endless working days, they 
do not know whether all that they do will not be swept aside 
one of these days by new waves of political unrest. And yet, 
they give the best they can. 
TRIBUTE TO “PIONEERS” 

_May I pay them a tribute as pioneers for that growing group 
of men all over the world who regard service to the fellow 
members of the community of mankind to be a reward in it- 
self, giving sense to their efforts and to their life—guided by 
faith in a better future and maintaining the strict norms of be- 
havior which the Charter requests of an international civil 
servant. 

Blame them for their shortcomings, if you will; say that they 
should do more, if you believe that you are entitled to say so; 
criticize this or that decision they have taken, because in your 
perspective another decision might have been better, but do 
not throw doubt on their honesty and seriousness, do not im- 
pugn their motives and, especially, do not try to depict them 
as enemies of the very cause—the well-being of the Congolese 
people in a life of peace and true independence—for which 
they are giving so much and, in worldly terms, as individuals, 
receiving little or nothing. 

I wish to say this as an act of justice, necessary if this Or- 
ganization is to live up to the moral standards it professes and 
if it is to be able to count in the future on the services of those 
for whom those standards are a creed, which it is their duty to 
uphold in practical action. 

Much of the debate has had as its obvious background this 
or that specific United Nations emergency step with supposed 
political implications—or even motives. The listener may have 
got the impression that what the United Nations is doing in 
the Congo is really crystallized and summed up in those few 
actions. In my perspective they are details in a vast pattern of 
activity; important though they may be in themselves, they are 
only highly publicized events which have occurred when, in the 
course of the political complications of the situation, the activi- 
ties of the Organization, because of the principles which it 
must maintain, momentarily may seem to have collided with 
some specific party interested. 

20,000 MEN IN FoRCE 

With the collapse and disintegration of the ANC [Con- 
golese National Army] as a stabilizing factor, there are now in- 
stead, on an emergency basis, close to 20,000 men of the United 
Nations force in the Congo, found necessary to maintain a 
minimum assurance for the life of the people and, thus, carry- 
ing a burden normally assumed by the national security. This 
complicated operation, rendered possible very largely through 
the generosity and sacrifices of other African states, is also 
heavily dependent on a highly qualified cadre of officers of very 
many nations and on highly developed and costly technical serv- 
ices. 

The force could not be there without one of the biggest air- 
lifts in history, which we could arrange only by drawing on the 
resources of the most powerful countries of the world. The 
force is serviced by technicians with the most qualified technical 
schooling and machinery available. And yet it is feeble in re- 
lation to its own tasks. Indeed, this is a strange background for 
statements to the effect that the force should and could be with- 
drawn or that its tasks could be taken over by the national 
security forces or by a few of the units now making part of it. 

But, the activities of the force are, I hope, a quickly passing 
phase in the United Nations effort to give to the Congo its 
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full and real independence and to re-establish its integrity. Al- 
ready now, and increasingly so, the civilian operation is of 
decisive importance. And in that civilian operation what has 
been achieved has required the service of all the agencies in the 
United Nations, to their full capacity. 

In the vastness of the Congo, where so much movement de- 
pends on air services, everything would have been grounded in 
the last three months but for the air traffic control, the radio 
and navigation aids, the weather forecasting and telecommuni- 
cations provided by the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, the International Telecommunication Union and the 
World Meteorological Organization. Even the food and milk 
so generously provided by member states for supply to chil- 
dren and refugees—when supplies were not interrupted by 
political disturbances—have been largely carried in United Na- 
tions planes to country-wide distribution points, where local 
authorities and the Red Cross took over. 

The early breakdown of surface transport, which caused local 
shortages of food, has been overcome by United Nations per- 
sonnel, who saw to the dredging of the river and reopening of 
the ocean port, who moved pilots by helicopter to increase their 
effective working hours, who reactivated the oil pipelines be- 
tween port and capital, and who are supervising workshops and 
maintenance of harbors and railways. 

Some of these engineers have been diverted to the prepara- 
tion of a program of public works for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. International Labor Office programs are dealing with a 
number of crucial labor and social security fields. Hospitals, 
abandoned by their medical staff, have been quickly restored to 
use by medical units provided by Red Cross societies of many 
countries, and the elementary health services have been main- 
tained by the World Health Organization. 

Plans and actions for the reopening of schools and the organ- 
ization of secondary and technical education have largely de- 
pended on the activities of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. Plans for maintaining 
agricultural services are being developed through the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. Research institutions of continental 
value, whose prestige is world-wide, are being protected and 
maintained through the United Nations. Plans are being drawn 
for the training of tomorrow's doctors, teachers and civil 
servants so that the Congo may make the maximum use of its 
reservoir of youth, its greatest and most durable asset. 

All these vitally essential services are rendered under the 
United Nations flag, thus eliminating any risks that they create 
a dependence of the Congo on any specific foreign powers or 
that outside elements be permitted to establish what might 
develop into vested interests in the country. They, thereby, ef- 
fectively help in establishing and strengthening its true in- 
dependence. 

WHERE IS THE GOVERNMENT? 

You may ask, where then the Government and the adminis- 
tration are to be found in this picture. I think I have already 
given the reply. We have tried to consult to all the extent there 
was anybody who could be consulted—and who paid any atten- 
tion to the needs. We have cooperated on a continuous basis 
of great intimacy with a number of central Government offi- 
cials. We have avoided taking decisions for which we could not 
get authoritative approval, but when a specific situation reached 
the stage of acute crisis, requiring immediate counteraction, and 
when we could not find those whose support we wished to 
have, we have had to act as responsible human beings facing a 
desperate emergency. 

You try to save a drowning man without prior authorization 
and even if he resists you; you do not let him go even when he 
tries to strangle you. I do not believe that any one would wish 
the organization to follow other rules than those you apply to 
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yourself when faced with such a situation. 

I said in the Congo, some time ago, that the birth of an 
independent Congo had come to coincide with the birth of 
true cooperation of the United Nations family of agencies in 
the service of a member nation. As a spokesman for all these 
administrations I can say that we are proud that we have been 
permitted to serve in this way, but I should add that we will 
be even prouder when, through all the joint efforts, the stage 
has been reached when our services are no longer necessary in 
the Congo and we can leave the country solely and fully in the 
good hands of its own people, with its independence, peace and 
prosperity safeguarded by its own means. 

The end of all political effort must be the well-being of the 
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individual in a life of safety and freedom. In the case of the 
Congo, as elsewhere, the means to this end are in the first place 
the independence, peace, integrity and prosperity of the coun- 
try. In turn, this goal requires the maintenance and progress of 
economic life, the functioning of a good judiciary system, a 
soundly working administration, ali under the responsibility of 
a Government, stable thanks to its firm roots in the free will of 
the people, expressed and developed in democratic forms. 

This is the perspective in which the effort of the United 
Nations must be seen. This perspective should determine ou: 
judgment and give us the sense of proportion necessary if we 
are to avoid substituting the means for the ends and the in- 
terests of the man or the group for those of the people. 


Role of Small and Middle-sized Powers 


UNITED NATIONS, DISARMAMENT AND CONGO 
By PIERRE WIGNY, Prime Minister of Belgium 
Delivered at the fifteenth General Assembly of the United Nations, United Nations, New York, September 30, 1960 


R. PRESIDENT, tribute has been paid to our Presi- 
dent by my delegation, and our satisfaction has been 
voiced at his contribution in guiding the debates. But 

our contribution to the debate will be brief and explicit, and the 
best way not to prolong the debate is not to repeat what has 
already been said. 

During these extraordinary meetings we have had the 
privilege of seeing some of the great persons and personalities 
of the world. Many of them have already brought us their mes- 
sage. If we are to answer them it is, after all, the role of the 
small and middle-sized Powers who play the role of the chorus 
in ancient drama—a modest role, but if we sing in unison we 
can at least overwhelm the voices of the protagonists. 

It is difficult for the great ones to do things alone. They need 
our approval, at least, in order to succeed. 

Three principle topics present themselves for our considera- 
tion. 

One is obviously the proposed reorganization of the United 
Nations. The structure, the functioning, the vitality, even the 
existence of the United Nations has been challenged. 

The second issue is the one of relations between the Com- 
munist world and the Western world. At issue is the question 
of war or peace and all of us are involved. 

Finally, these two crises have at least partially been made 
more intense by this troubled Africa, and especially the former 
Belgian Congo, which today have become the independent 
Congo and which is casting about to find its destiny. 

Let me first, if I may, take up the reorganization of the 
United Nations. Seldom has so important a question been 
presented in such dramatic terms. Chronologically we heard 
President Eisenhower's speech. He spoke first. He told us the 
following: 

“We believe that the right of very man to participate, 
through his or her vote, in self-government is as precious 
as the right of each nation here represented to vote its 
own convictions in this Assembly.” (A/PV.868, p. 41) 

Thus it is not our aim to set something up above nations, but 
a world community comprising all of them and based on law 
and justice, developing and bringing to fruition the possibilities 
and potentialities of all peoples. 

A few hours later Chairman Khrushchev opposed this with 
the following version. Mr. Khrushchev said: 

“The executive body of the United Nations should re- 

flect the actual situation that obtains in the world today. 
The United Nations includes States parties to the military 


blocs of the Western Powers, socialist States and neutralist 
countries. This would therefore be completely justified, 
and we would be guaranteed to a greater extent against the 
negative developments which came to light in the work of 
the United Nations especially during the recent events in 
the Congo.” (A/PV.869, p. 98-100) 
Things, therefore, are very clear. On the one hand we are 
being summoned to a democratic world of which this Assem- 
bly should be the image and the expression. Of course, all 
nations are not equally powerful, but that is the whole point 
since we have set up this Organization in order to put an end 
to the reign of force. Every people has the right to determine 
its way of life independently, its civilization and indeed its 
destiny. But Mr. Khrushchev, for his part, offers to this As- 
sembly the vision of a hierarchized world which he says is the 
only realistic vision of it. The great blocs would confront each 
other under the direction of the most powerful nations. We 
heard how faithfully the Soviet theses were repeated and am- 
plified by the States which clustered around the USSR. This 
gave us an idea of how much discipline is inherent in this idea 
of blocs. This reform proposed to us would in some way in- 
stitutionalize the blocs. 

The audacity of the idea is a surprising one, because, after 
all, most of the delegations sitting in these seats represent small 
and middle-sized countries. If we are to believe that we are to 
register forever as clients of one or another Power, then we 
should not be here wasting our time in debates. Perhaps we 
should be instructed through the mails as to what decision 
should be adopted. And that will be that. 

If we are Members of the United Nations it is not in order 
to be regimented but precisely in order for each of us to defend 
his legitimate interests and in order to contribute on a footing 
of equality to the building of a better world of which we would 
be a part. The small and middle-sized Powers have everything 
to lose in war, and they are more devoted to peace than any- 
body else. The small and middle-sized nations do not, within 
their small confines, combine all manner of wealth and talent, 
but they understand better than others the virtues of solidarity. 
The small and middle-sized Powers know that they are not the 
cynosure of the world; they are prepared to practice the virtues 
of tolerance and to understand the views of others. Finally, the 
small and middle-sized Powers, being the most numerous, can 
gather a respectable force in the service of a respectable and 
moderated judgement and in favour of moderation. 

The policy of blocs is the very denial of the United Nations. 
The United Nations will only succeed if each of us allows him- 
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self to be governed only by his conscience, if each of us knows 
how to put a rein on his passions—all passions save the passion 
for justice. All of us can submit to the law of the majority and 
Belgium has done so, as you do, for your part. If some thought 
that they could be an exception to that rule, then the benefit 
from such a procedure would redound only to the benefit of 
some. I am pleading the cause of the small Powers which 
means that I am pleading the cause of the United Nations 
against those who, with incredible impudence, have thrown off 
the mask of the genuine imperialism of today. However, the 
Soviet delegation aggravates its case. What it proposes, in ef- 
fect, is that the three blocs, the great Powers, should be repre- 
sented in the Secretariat and that all decisions, even administra- 
tive decisions, should be adopted with the agreement of all 
three Heads. That is what I understood to have been the design 
because the explanation was given subsequently; it was the 
right of veto which would be introduced not only as regards 
decisions but as regards implementation. Now, the Soviet 
Union as the specialist of the right of veto. If I understand 
correctly, since the organization of the United Nations the 
Soviet Union has checked the rule of the majority ninety times 
and now a similar right to check would have to be built into 
the enforcement machinery. 

As I said before, the machinery must work for the benefit of 
all, otherwise it will cause the slavery of those upon whom it 
would be imposed. Today we are almost one hundred Mem- 
bers, and let no one tell me that the majority here is the ma- 
jority of blocs. It must be the majority of the whole world. 

It is painful indeed that such suggestions should have come 
forward precisely at the time when new nations, proud of their 
independence, have taken their seats side by side with us. I have 
already saluted them; I salute them again. They are here full of 
confidence with the intention of exercising their newly found 
power within the international community. More than all 
others, they are jealous of their sovereignty; they are not going 
to be enrolled. They wish to be in a position to safeguard the 
judgement and the dignity of this Assembly. And they wish 
to safeguard their own freedom of judgement. 

Which brings me to the second topic of my speech: East- 
West relations. Disarmament is the issue. It is a disappointing 
question since it has been dealt with for so long in the League 
of Nations and in the United Nations. Never before have 
armaments been a heavier, economically more unsupportable, 
militarily more dangerous burden. But disarmament is some- 
thing which must be believed in, which must be willed; it must 
never be abandoned. How could we possibly foreswear it, see- 
ing that we know that nuclear warfare would leave no victors, 
it would leave only the vanquished. But in order to succeed, a 
working method must be devised, and especially premises must 
be found. Where are we starting from? This point was ciarified 
by the remarkable speech of Mr. Lafer, the Foreign Minister of 
Brazil, who made the first speech in the general debate. He ex- 
plained to us very aptly that the starting point must be this: 
that each should accept that others should have a regime, a 
system and an ideology different from one’s own. Which re- 
minds me of the famous saying by George Bernard Shaw, who 
most irreverently wrote one day, “Do not do unto others what 
you want them to do unto you, because they may have other 
tastes than you.” This does not mean non-alignment. As regards 
conceptions of man, State, of civilization and of progress, every 
people fully and legitimately believes in its own mission. It is 
not a question of indifference, but of tolerance. Peaceful co- 
existence should signify, not a struggle by all means—save 
those of arms—but it should mean tolerance and mutual aid. 

With Marshal Tito—I told you that I would reply to my 
predecessors—it may be acknowledged that the necessary pro- 
gress is not reconcilable with a mere copying of the status quo. 
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But each people should be safe from interference, each people 
should be able to choose not only its system of government but 
also the paths of its evolution. With others, I deplore the in- 
discreet proselytism of those who have proclaimed that they 
have found the universal truths and who unceasingly claim 
that they are going to bring unto others happiness according to 
their own national formulae. 

If all of us are truly animated by the spirit of tolerance, then 
disarmament may be attempted. And after having heard so 
many delegations, I believe that it would perhaps be possible 
to devise a practical formula by drawing a distinction on the 
one hand between the final objective; and on the other hand, 
the first measures to be taken and the working methods to be 
adopted. 

The final objective is general, integral, multilateral disarma- 
ment to be achieved as swiftly as possible. All of us agree on 
that point. Who would want to maintain, after a certain time, 
even limited armies? 

Is it reasonable, however, to practice the policy of every- 
thing or nothing? It is an easy method to ask for everything 
and to offer nothing. In French we say that God created the 
world in seven days in order to quiet down those who were in 
a hurry. Complete disarmament would, for mankind, be a 
miracle which surely cannot be produced instantaneously. Ix 
is not only that technical operations take a good deal of time, 
but weapons can swiftly be disposed of; also human beings 
can instantaneously be bound. But the problem is to replace 
people's feelings of security which today are based on weapons, 
and replace this by some other basis. And this is what requires 
time—a good deal of time. The sentiment of security must be 
recreated. For international disputes after all will continue to 
emerge and those who are in danger of spoilation must have 
some way of getting justice done. Control by itself is insuf- 
ficient to breed that sentiment of security because the great 
nations, by their weight alone, demographic and economic, 
will always, if we do not watch out, remain as a potential dan- 
ger to others. 

This brings me to the second point. While we agree on the 
ultimate objective of complete disarmament to be achieved as 
swiftly as possible, while we acknowledge that this speed can- 
not be confused with quasi-instantaneous measures, we should 
at the same time get together on some immediate measures 
which can be taken at once. Step by step we should walk 
towards our objective. Let us take that first step. It will facilitate 
the second step and perhaps it will create a momentum which 
will draw us along. 

Eminent spokesmen like President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker have put forward proposals which are 
interesting and which offer us a valuable choice. The cessation 
of nuclear tests, the reservation of outer space for peaceful 
aims, the simultaneous elimination of the same number of 
military factories in the two camps; each of these two sug- 
gestions is practical and would be a first step towards disarma- 
ment. It is not sufficient to retort that this too would 
not realize disarmament; these are partial measures. Nor should 
it be objected that advantage would redound to one party or to 
another since the incidence of these measures is limited anyway. 
One cannot quibble about the minutia of control, especially 
when the matter is circumscribed. For the military men, of 
course, this would mean little as far as disarmament is con- 
cerned; but for political men it would be enormous. We would 
have taken the risk of taking a first step; we would have es- 
tablished confidence. 

Lastly, after definition of the objective and the choice of the 
first measure of implementation, there would come the deter- 
mination of working methods. I have listened with particular 
attention to the words of Prime Minister Macmillan. He spoke 
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of one experiment which worked in the past and he proposed 
that we entrust to experts the elaboration of practical measures, 
non-diplomatic and non-political measures, to be set down by 
men of science. In this manner, perhaps measures of disarma- 
ment and control could be devised which could be implemented 
by both camps in the framework of the first measures to which 
I referred. 

The plan is one of modesty as well as of realism. The peoples 
that we represent deplore mutual protestations in favour of 
disarmament that are not followed up by any practical meas- 
ures. If our intentions are genuine, the peoples demand that 
these intentions should be translated into achievements, for 
even limited achievements would restore a measure of hope. 

In connexion with this military problem, the Belgian dele- 
gation considers it necessary to make its position clear on one 
particular point, that is, the rearmament of Germany. The right 
of reply has been claimed and exercised, and it would be dis- 
honourable to leave unanswered, in fact, the criticisms which 
have been made of one of our allies. Our testimony, after all, 
is valuable, because we have twice been unjustly invaded and 
for nine years we were under military occupation. May I 
remind the Soviet delegation that in 1917, while we were still 
occupied, Russia made peace with Germany. In 1940, when we 
were invaded, Russia had concluded a treaty of friendship with 
Hitler and for that reason had severed diplomatic relations with 
Belgium, which had been attacked. But why engage in re- 
crimination? Can we build a future out of the memories of the 
past, even the recent past? We have the conviction that out of 
these two terrible ordeals a new Germany has emerged which, 
you may believe my testimony, is a loyal associate. It is unjust 
to attribute to it a spirit of revenge. Its Government has 
solemnly affirmed in public declarations that it has foresworn 
the use of force for the achievement of its aspirations. 

It does not propose a unilateral modification of the status of 
Berlin; others do. The totality of the West German armed 
forces is integrated in a defensive alliance the policy of which 
is established and controlled by a group of Powers including 
such peaceful nations as the Benelux nations. 

In the concluding part of my statement, I should like in all 
simplicity to inform the Assembly with regard to the question 
of the Congo. I was beset with emotion when, from this ros- 
trum, I responded to violent attacks. I do not wish to engage 
in recrimination or polemics, but I think it is necessary, for 
the sake of having an objective record and for the honour of 
my country and for the information of the Assembly, to recall a 
number of facts which, I have come to realize, either are not 
known or have been forgotten. 

Let me remind you that in 1958 the Belgian Government 
sent to the Congo a commission of political leaders which 
questioned all Congolese notables to ascertain their aspirations. 
That commission made a report, and on 13 January 1959 the 
Belgian Government declared that it was preparing to grant 
independence. In January 1960 a round-table conference was 
convened, and this word conveys the ideas of liberty and equal- 
ity. At that round-table conference Congolese and Belgian 
leaders sat together to determine jointly the political structure 
for the independent Congo. I believe that the Congolese dele- 
gation was well constituted; all the personalities mentioned 
these days in the world Press were members of the Congolese 
delegation. The conclusions were adopted either unanimously 
or almost unanimously. 

Please bear this in mind. In 1960 there took place, through 
the length and breadth of the territory, elections that were 
free, secret and universal..I have never heard—and with good 
reason—the least criticism with regard to the organization of 
this electoral operation, and some countries might well bear 
this precedent in mind for their metropolitan territories. 
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In June 1960 the King of the Belgians, empowered by the 
constitutional responsibility of his ministers, who were fe- 
sponsible to Parliament, opened a Congolese national Govern- 
ment which seemed to be in a position to command the con- 
fidence of the Congolese Parliament. The complete regularity 
and honesty of the operation certainly cannot be questioned, 
because even those who today are the greatest detractors are the 
ones who wish to return to power that first Congolese Govern- 
ment which had been convened by the King of the Belgians. 
This demonstrates the impartiality with which we carried out 
this mission. But let them not attack Belgium now. We. are 
no longer involved in the operation. It is the authentic repre- 
sentatives of the Congolese people who are now the responsible 
ones. Belgium has consistently refused to intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Congo, whose independence it has recog- 
nized. 

Nor did Belgium wish to manifest any preference as be- 
tween the various parties in the Congo. Belgium finds sus- 
picious the zeal with which certain delegations make a choice 
or support a candidate. Do they respect the will of the Con- 
golese people or are they playing their own game? Afeter all, 
it was Mr. Kasavubu who was elected by the Congolese Parlia- 
ment—not by Belgium—to be the Chief of State. All nations 
which have diplomatic relations with the independent Congo 
sent their ambassadors and envoys to him, and it was to him 
that the ambassadors presented their credentials. It is he who 
under his constitutional powers exercises the right of revoking 
his mandate to the first Government and replacing it by another 
Government. 

The houses of parliament, under Congolese public law and 
under the public law of all other civilized countries, cannot re- 
call the old Government. They can grant or deny their con- 
fidence to any newly appointed Government, but they have 
to act when there is a proper quorum. They have not done so. 
They have been deliberating when many of their members 
have been absent or in flight and their chambers have been 
surrounded by soldiers armed with machine guns. 

The procedure followed before 30 June has never been 
contested; it is incontestable. No criticism has been made of it. 
But now our intentions are impugned. It is easy to impugn 
people’s intentions. It is alleged that we regretted our previous 
decision and decided on 10 July to take back what we had 
given away on 30 June. It is alleged that, after having set up a 
unitary State and insisted on it, we sought to divide it; that, 
after having organized free and secret elections with universal 
suffrage, we attempted to oust or replace those who had been 
elected; in brief, that after having granted complete independ- 
ence to the Congo, with no reservations, we immediately 
sought to restore a control which, after all, it would have been 
much easier for us not to abandon in the first place. 

Never has the slightest shred of evidence been advanced in 
support of that charge. 

So much for the political process. I would, however, add 
the following. The Congo was fully equipped to cut an im- 
pressive figure as an independent State. I need not from this 
rostrum rehearse the economic and social development of that 
country, which has been highly appreciated and of which 
some of you—especially among the African delegations present 
here—are well aware. But it is important to recall that this 
state of development in the Congo had been secured not 
only because the soil is rich, not only because the African 
people there are hardworking and intelligent—we know that; 
it hus been demonstrated—but also because of certain hallmarks 
of our policy. 

Do you know that under our Constitution everything that 
came from the Congo belonged to the Congo and not to 
Belgium? There was a separation of patrimony; there was a 
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Congolese Government 
they were Congolese civil servants, at the command of the 
Congolese Government. They were prepared to stay in the 
Congo and carry out their functions efficiently, as they had 
done before. 
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not intend to do so in the future. I do not wish to violate 
the policy of non-interference which from the very beginning 
we have rigorously observed. As to the external causes, some 
profess to believe in Belgian manoeuvres and stratagems 
which have never been proved and are in clear contradiction 
to our policy. It is to accuse us of utter and sheer folly to say 
that we changed our policy within ten days. That is prepos- 
cterous. 

There are some countries have not observed the 
same reserved attitude as we have done. Now that Belgian 
soldiers can no longer be accused—they were only there tem- 
porarily—the United Nations is being accused, and all the 
criticism is levelled at the United Nations. 
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But mere episodes should not defeat the purposes of history. 
We cannot be deprived of the honour of our actions in the 
Congo. Before we came the Congo was only a collection of 
rival peoples and tribes. After all, we moulded it. It was the 
Congolese people and the Belgian experts—and no one else— 
who equipped this magnificent country economically, socially 
and in human terms. It was the Congolese people and the 
Belgian people—and no one else—who on 30 June brought 
to fruition the independence of the Congo. A grave crisis, 
painful for all, cannot conceal these fundamental realities and 
truths. Once order has been restored in its internal affairs, 
the Congo will be revealed to be that for which these peoples 
who have been associated with us have been preparing for so 
many years. The Congo will be what it was destined to be: a 
great Power of Africa. 

May I conclude in the following terms: Belgium is known 
for its devotion to the democratic ideal. Our cities were among 
the earliest which, from the days of the high Middle Ages, 
instituted government of the people and by the people. Our 
national constitution has been regarded as being the most 
liberal in all Europe and was copied by a dozen countries. We 
were eager to grant to the territories of Africa democratic 
institutions based on general universal education and uni- 
versal suffrage. In the international community we were 
founding members of, and actively co-operated with, the 
League of Nations and also the United Nations. We have been 
and we remain convinced that international problems can 
be solved only through the co-operation of all and in accord- 
ance with the desires of a majority. 

That is the role of the middle-sized Powers. That is why I 
began my statement by defending the place of the middle-sized 
and small Powers in our Organization. 

We are likewise convinced that most of the States which we 
represent are bound together by the same ideal but, in order 
to bring that ideal to fruition, they must support less am- 
bitious and verbal programmes than concrete and reasonable 
proposals, regardless of their origin. That is why, in the 
second part of my statement, I drew a distinction between the 
final objective of total disarmament and the first concrete 
measures of implementation to be chosen by the Assembly 
and the working measures to be chosen by this Assembly alone, 
and I commended to your attention the proposals of the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom. 

Finally, after our lengthy experience with democracy I 
told you that democracy presupposes sincerity as to informa- 
tion, impartiality of judgement and tolerance. It is for this 
reason that, in my analysis of the Congolese question, I strove 
to speak with simplicity and I strove—successfully, I hope— 
to keep away from all polemics, since I wished to cast aside 
polemics from the very outset. The peace of the world is not 
a matter of passion; it is a matter of wisdom. If it can no longer 
be imposed by force, it must needs be founded on tolerance. 
This is the spirit in which Belgium will continue to support 
the efforts of the United Nations. 
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